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EDITORIAL 



\ 

For Courier No. 26 we come back to the theme of Development . Some 
of the articles concentrate on 'rural* development' and soma are 
concerned with •development 1 in general. x 



Tha f irat papar ia tha raport of tha 1981 Rural Project Team of . 
tha Centra for Continuing Education # ANU # fCellogg Fellowahip Program. 
Bach yaar, tha vorkahop conductad by tha CCE, is dividad into pro jact 
teamaand tha thraa main araaa covarad ara "Rural Non formal /Adult 
Education" # "Trade Union Education ", and "Higher Education for 
Community Needa". Tha raport of tha Rural Team givaa an ovarviaw of 
proviaion of non formal /adult aducation in tha Philippine*, Papua 
Naw Guinea, India, Bangladeah, Vanuatu, Nepal "and Kiribati. 

We alao include a papar by Oonta Nopakun which ia concerned with 
the application of community development principlea in Thailand. 
Again thia paper concentratea on the rural communitiea of that 
country and raiaea acme very intereating gueationa about the way 
the Buddhiat culture and belief a can work for and againat the 
development of communitiea in Thailand. 

Another article of interest ia a, report taken from "Ideaa, and Action " 
of the third in tha aeriea of Regional Change Agenta Programa. 
Kara la Bhaain, Program Officer of the FreedonKFrom Hunger Campaign/ 
Action for Development Program of the ftdod and Agriculture Organiz- 
ation, haa bean reaponaible for organl/ing the three RCAP programa 
to dat^e. .The firat two have been reported on fully in publicationa 
entitled "Breaking Barrierai A South Aaian Experience of Training 
for Participatory Development", and "The Role and Training of 
Development Activiata". 



John woods of the United Nationa Development Program/Development 
Training and Communicationa Planning Section reminda ua that if 
we don't look bayond the immediate people concerned with implement- 
ing the project problema are aura to ariae. For development projecta 
to be aucceaaful an examination of all tftm departmenta and organiz- * 
ationa likely to be affected muat be carried out and efforta made 
to involve them in tha planning and implementation. 



Tha importance of women In development ia highlighted in the article 
' prepared by PA0 aa part of ita World Pood Day campaign. The final 
article deala with one village-baaed centre in India and providea 
aome very practical information about ita work and the philosophy 
q iind its activities. 

ERIC 8, 

hi 1 " mim T*"V onne Healop) . 



ASPBAE welcomes articlea for poaaib^e 
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NONFORMAL EDUCATION IN RURAL AREAS OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES - 



ISSUES AND PROBLEMS 

By i Rural Project Team * 



1. IMTRODUCTION 

•\" » 
This paper, "NFE in Rural Areaa of Developing Countries; Issues and 
Probleme", ia a raault of tha work of tha rural projact team of tha' 
Kellogg Fellowe, 1981 , rapraaanting workara in tha fiald of NFE in 
tha Aeian South Pacific Region* 

• . * 

Tha ,term "education", lika all other social, economic and cultural 
concepte, too, haa undargdna a aariaa of changaa. Theee changaa 
wara necessitated bacauaa of tha changing requireroente of tha avar 
developing'/ changing communities . It ia, therafora, important to 
distinguish among aavaral tarma uaad. m 

' \ . 

Formal and Non formal Education 

Formal aducation or achopling praaanta tha picture of tha learning 
that takaa placa in achoola/public collegea/univeraitiea, in a set 
of givan aubjacta leading to education certificate/diploma/degree. 
Thia ttructure for various reaaona receives maximum aupport from 
moat governmental in spite of the fact, that the ma jority jof the 
people could not be benefitted by thia arrangement. In other words, 
the formal system of education failed to meet the demands of the ever 
changing aociety and accordingly JDFE - uaad in varioua terminologies 
like •adult education', • out -of -school education 1 , 'community or 
aocial education, 1 , 'total education 1 , 'life-long learning', 'inform- 
al education', ia being thought of aa an alternative way to meet the 
changing demanda. ■ There are however other achoola of thought which 
conaider NFE not aa an alternative but aa parallel or supplement- 
ary to formal education. The western liberal adult educatora conai- 
der NFE aa a supplement to formal education. Or* the other hand, 
Paulo Freire, Saul Allnsky, Julius Hyerere, Who are often labelled 
revolutionariea, consider NFE aa alternative to formal education. 
Nyerere, while deacribing principles of education for self-reliance 
aaaerta that people cannot be developed, they can only develop them- 
aeluee and adult education ia the key to development of free men and 
free aocietiea. Xta function ia to help men to help themaelvea and 
to make their own deciaiona and to execute those deciaioni for them- 
aelvea. 



Kellogg Fellowship Program, Centre for Continuing Education, 
Australian National Univeraity, March-May, 1981 
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Philip Coomba and Lyra Srini; 
believea that NFE ia non-ac 
therefore ia 'parallel to 
that all NFE takaa place o) 

Rural project Team 1981, 
thia echool of thought. 



repreeent the third school which 
Pernio aimed to achieve- aelf -reliance and 
f ormal system of educations they etrese 
ide the school system. The Kellogg 
obvioua reaaona, tend to agree with 





supplementary Hodel 



Parallel Modal 



Alternative Modal ' 



Preference for the parallel model ia because of the tact that auob 
an approach will help in bringing about the required freedom and open- 
neaa in planning and execution that, is deaired. Xt will also Minim* 
ize poaaible reaiatanoe from thoae who fear NFE as their competitor. 
# He, however, believe that aome degree of flexibility and apope.for 
integration between alternative and parallel models need to he exam- 
ined and brought abput at an appropriate level to auit the needs. 



t 



Changing Paradigm 

While talking about development, *we are reminded of the work of Ever- 
tt H. Roger a of Stanford University. It i» clear from hia work that 
development concept haa changed with time and needa to be used with 
care. Through the 60 1 a and early 70 , a - industrial revolution, 
capital intenaiv* technology, centrally planned with one-way ooiewft* 
ication - economic growth waa meaaured in terms of Groat National 
Product/Per Capita Income, which waa mainly a Waetern phenomenon - 
a formal and hard atruoture. There waa no place for quality of life, 
values, dignity, juatice, freedom, traditions, .etc. The growth waa 
localised and to aome extent led to dependence. Grpwtb waa thought 
to be indefinite. The io-oalled induetrlal revolution led to aerloue 
problems like unequal dietribution of aooio-eoonomic benefite, inform- 
ation and above mil, environmental pollution. 

In the 70' a however, a number of events like environmental pollution, 
oil criaia, opening of ♦China 1 a international relations and the #estam 
realization that their model waa perhapa not the ideal one, led 
'thinkera and critics to think of an alternative model of development. 



"Small ia beautiful**, intermediate technology, required baiapetf between 
capital and labour intenaive methoda with auitable place left quality 
of life, valuee, traditional ayatema and methoda, juatice, equal - 
diatribution of aocio-economic benefita, information, popular partic- 
ipation in aelf -development, integration of traditional waya with 
mSdern systems with conecioue realisation that there it a limit to 
growth i ia being ooneidered aa an alternative model of development. 



ifcifc question ■$£. wfcbiji to' call 4evei.oped and developing, countries is 
rather ticklish and sensitive - k^pihg in mind the two models of 
development di*cu*sed e*|*ier. However, the United Nations,, for the 
purpose of aid poii<?y>'* define developing countries as countries with 
gross national product less than $500.00. World Bank defines such 
countries as having a per capita income up 'to $120; 00* 

There. is no international definition for rural\ and urban areas. 
However, based on our country settings and esdgerience, the following 
characteristics will present a picture of a rural area: agro-based 
leconomy, underdeveloped 6r lack of infrastructure, traditional life 
style and less use of modern technology* \ 

II* HE NEED FOR NONFORMAL EDUCATION ; 



It has 6een observed that the developing countries are having contin- 
uous annual deficits of food grains. With a steady growing populat- 
ion in these countries, the majority of whom live in the rural areas 
and urge for a modest rise in living standard, agricultural product- 
ion in these countries must increase at a substantially higher rate 
in the future. This future increase can only come through higher 
yields per acre which involves learning about better production 
techniques and incentives as well as learning about farm management 
and improved production technology. 

' • • ■ * '"f ' 

New jobs must be created mainly in the rural %reas with mass markets 

which can only emerge with increased rural production and widely dis- 
tributed purchasing power. 

Improved employment and health will help uplift the status of women 
which in turn will lead to improved home and family life. Injustice 
is also growing intra-nationally and internationally. The rich are 
getting richer and the poor getting poorer. It is postulated that 
the general educational system working in isolation from national 
development has made its full contribution to the unjust societies 
of the Third World. 



If we look carefully in the aforesaid situation, there is scope 
for education, which can increase critical awareness among the major- 
ity of the people. These people will have to become productive and 
to help them help themselves to become such a productive part of the 
development process. NFE can and will, if taken seriously, play that 
helping role. 



III. STATE OF AFFAIRS OF NFE IN SOME DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
Bangladesh 

Over the last fifty years literacy campaigns have been conducted in 
Bangladesh. T^e initial ventures were mainly undertaken by inspired 
individuals. The laudable pioneering work done by H.G.S, Bivar 



in the f if ties Reserves; special mention. 3$var>- ,ay retired ICS 
Officer arid ah English citizen fay b**th, develqped a genuine love < 
for 5 this country, learnt the Bengali language 'and dedicated himself 
to the task of the rental of the stain of illiteracy front the 
Country. He prepared ^primers and charts oh the Lauback model and . 
organized in 1956 a literacy centre in Dacca. Hfe al#p w^Ote * • ibook 
entitled ■■ Education fbr All Within SjLx Months' 1 . fcater on' he see up 
an Adult Education^ €<&pfc^^ 
^support and encouragement f rbm- goveirhirient and other national ortjfan* ' " 
Rations/ he carried on undaunted* Drawn by his :^thu'#i^irt>'' a, number; 
of* devoted workers gathered round him and he Was gradually 
as an embodiment^ wmbh unfortunately died dCflgfi£KtSNi& death* itt ■ 
March 1962. • f .'" - • '. .. , \ \ \ .% ."■/■ ? 

The first serious national venture/ to fight illiteracy in^l^ theft; 
.East Pakistan was launched during the jrtidrfiftiee under ^the^Vil^t^lp 
Agricultural and Industrial development Ptogramme. The ^r^g^iinme • ' 
wound up before it; could create appf%eiablV impact and the literacy / 
work of the V-AID was inherited' in the earljNeikties by the ColriiXfa ^ 
Academy for Rural Development, now called (BARD) Bangladesh A^ftdemy ^ : 
for Rural Development. BARD designed under the able guidance;' of * % 
Akhtar Hameed Khan, an experimental project for selected areas; he • 
used the village cooperatives as a base for promoting adult educate 
ion, The* valuable experience gained by them was not ^utilized f 6r * ; 
large-scale implementation* 

v In 1964 the Government created an Adult Education Section in the 
Education Directorate and through it launched a model pilot project 
in Adult Education. This pilot project now covers selected areas in 
eight Thanas onljy. Up to 1979 , the Adult Education Section had train*- 
ed about 13,407 literacy teachers .ajid turned te out during the period 
from 1964 tg 1979 a total of 259,976 literates of whom about 161,484 
received third stage certificates. ; The programme offered classes in \ 
literacy, numeracy, knowledge of modern agriculture, health care 
and nutrition, population control, cooperative societies, economic > 

\ development and planned family living to out-of -school adults, both 

Arnate and female of age group 11-45 years. ^ 



On\February "21 , 1980, the government launched a "Mass Education £rdg~ 
ramme, Phase I H - to impart functional* literacy which included reading 
writing and arithmetic and knowledge of modern agriculture* health ^ 
care, family planning and other aspects of national development. 
Five-Year Scheme on nonformal education for the eradication of illit- 
eracy from the country within five years will follow the mass educat- 
ion programme and the pilot project stated above and the mass educat- 
ion programme will merge with the Five-year . Scheme. / 

Apart from the Department^ of Education, other government departments 
e.g., Agriculture/ Cooperatives, Social Welfare, Health, Family 
Planning etc. have their own programmes to train; field level .worjfeeri^ 
and change agents On different aspects of national and economic dew* 
elopment relating to. their particular departments. * 



Currently,, guite a number of voluntary organizations are engaged ill 



the field of nonformal education in different area$. 

There is a high-powered "National Mass Literacy Council" composed of 
13 ministers to oversee the mass education programmes. 

Bangladesh is a small country and despite the paucity of resources, 
is struggling hard to eradicate illiteracy, poverty, ill health and 
other social injustices.. In the" near future, we hope, she can reco- 
ver from her sufferings.' 

India , 

* > *- 

The Fifth Five Year Plan's educational strategy is based on a compo- 
site view of education with two major components: Formal and Non- 
formal. From a quantitative point of view, formal educational inst- 
itutions cannot be a solution for ail educational and learning needs 
of a complex society. Search for alternatives is necessary and un- 
avoidable, -w 

Nonf ormal education is certainlj? one of the major solutions to seek- 
ing ways of bringing more justice and equality into educational ach- 
ievements to restore discrepancies, create more appropriate facilit-" 
ies for learning environment. The role of nohf ormal education would 
therefore have to be different at different levels at any one time. 
It may 1 have to play a more remedial role^correoting imbalance,* lop- 
sided emphasis, flexibility and detected "goals. It will necessarily 
have to be restorative, helping to recover loss of educational equal- 
ization. Therefore nonf ormal education strengthens and enriches 
formal education.. It provides alternatives in content and form and 
it extends beyond the formal system. 

Some of the Programmes related to rural reconstructions 

a™ Community development programmes - launched on 2 October 
e 1952, now a part of the rural development programme. 

b. Small farmers development and marginal farmers and agricultural 
labourers programme (SFDA/MFAL) 

% : * « 

c. Minor irrigation programmes 

d. Drought prone areas programmes 

e. Livestock production programmes 

f. Integrated rural- development - involves the better integration 

of various components of special areas development programmes 
for the benefit of weaker sections . 

«t - - 

g. Applied nutrition programmes * 



h« Ffod for work < programmes 

^ Rural industries built into integrated rural development 

: MC """""" 14 



j. Functional literacy for 4 adult women 

k. Condensed course of education and vocational training for 
acn^lt women 

1. National Adult Educati on P rogramme (NAEP) r Clearly conceived, v 
well-pyanned program launched on 2nd October 1978 which aims 
at providing adult education facilities to cover about 10 • 
crore (100 million) illiterate persons from 1978-1979 to 
1983-84. 

* ** » * * 

The ma jor objective of the programme is to develop the country*;* 
human resources and enable the vast majority of illiterate* to 
participate effectively in the process of national, development 
and to advise the government in the formulation of policies. 
A national board of adult education and state boards of adult 
education have been established. > District level committee* • 
have also been set up to ensure proper coordination and for 
overseeing the implementation of the programme at the local 
level. - * 

Many non-governmental organizations with state and central 
government agencies are working in this field. 1 

Kiribati 

« 9 -A 

The nonformal education programme in the Republic of Kiribati 1* 
carried out by three different ministries, namely? Ministry of 
Education* Training and Culture? Ministry of Health arid Community ; 
Affairs, and Ministry of National Resources* 

Thfe three ministries have been decentralized in order to .organise 
or produce more effective programmes taking into .consideration the , 
needs of the people, community, provinces. and the nation. This arrang- 
ement has been made to make best use of the knowledge, skills and 
experience available. *, i . 

The Ministry of Education, Training and Culture provides lessons Oft 
traditional skills of fishing, toddy cutting, cultivation, traditional 
dancing/sports/games, business administration, basic bookkeeping* 
accounting, office procedures, typing, technical skills, basic math** 
ematics and English and xjfie Kiribati language, seamanship and marine 
engineering. • W 

« «* ..... 

Out-of -School programmes would i ncludei Hyouth development- and leader** 
ship training, women's clubs, health education, home economics and 
science, social education and project development. 

The Ministry of National Resources provides lessons on fishing, . 
agriculture and wildlife conservation* 

The University of the South Pacific Extension Service organises six 



wesk training courses. tot unemployed youth to develop their skills 
in carpentry, motor maintenance, sewing and weaving. The workshop 
is conducted in Tarawa- (capital J or in other islands where partici- 
pants will be able to reach the, course venue without difficulty. 
The method of selection for those who *#11 go for training is based 
on the conmunity level and also representative from volunteer groups, 
village groups, church groups and youth groups. 



Nepal 



His Majesty^ government, Ministry of Education, is responsible for 
the development of formal Qnd nonformal education in the country. 
The Ministry of Education at present wi^th the introduction of the 
National Education System -Plan has launched the nonformal education 
program through the organization of functional literacy programmes 
and other integrated nonformal education, programmes. 

His Majesty's government of Nepal has been implementing adult literacy 
programmes since 1951. Village development boards were developed in 
1956 throughout the country. The organization was entrusted with the 
task of imparting educational opportunities to common folk providing . 
them the basic training in subjects like agriculture, health, home 
science, through extension workers in the villages. Adult Education 
classes were opened in different parts of the country. Free text- 
books were distributed and radio sets were given ? at (information 
centres. 

' 1 

Besides the educational programme of the Ministry of Education, the 
Department of Agriculture, Department of Health, Cottage Industry, 
Department of Tourism, Panchayat Training Centre, Womens Training 
Centres have their own programmes for adults. 

The ttbn-governmental organizations engage^ in adult education program- 
mes are youth and women's organizations. ' 



Papua New Guinea 



Nonformal education in Papua New Guinea aims at providing the majority 
of people outside the education system with educational; opportunities 
that will enable them to acquire knowledge and skills to help them- 
selves and their communities to develop. 

r 

The structure of the Education Department resulted in a number of 
functionally related activities of other divisions in the department 
being amalgamated into the new nonformal education branch of the 
Division of Provincial Operations. It" comprises of vocational centres, 
village development centre projects, Shulanka and adult education. 
This area of education has now been decentralized to the provinces 
with the Minister delegating all decisions on vocational centre 
^curriculum to the provincial government. 

C 16 



The National Department of Education *s fcole ap*rt from inspections ; 
and offering staff to meet the requirements of the provincial inst- 
itutions is to service provincial authorities in the administration v 
of their various nonformal/ education programmes. One* provinces 
have defined their development plans $ the national department will tv 
be in a better position to assist them effectively., 

The nonformal education programme is promoted vigorously throughout V 
the provinces in this country both in urban and rural areas in order 
to foster the standard o'f development. 

Other non-government agencies such as. churches, volunteer qrganisat* 
ions, pressure group*> political groups, clubs, overseas prganis^t- 
ions, also take the initiative in undertaking nonformal education 
programmes. V . 

The training programmes are set up according to the needs and inters 
ests of the people. Some pf this training would include,- # 

Skills draining 

Leadership Training .-.•'«■ 
Community Development Training 
Youth Leadership Training 
Literacy Classes 

Improvement of Education through External Studies 
Group Management Courses 

Basic Bookkeeping v 
Craft/Arts and Culture Preservation 
Nutrition Education 
Health Education 

.The programme coordinators of nonformal 'education are the vocational . 
centres, Shulanka centres, overseas organizations, Village Develop- 
ment Project Centres, YWCA, YMCA, PMCDG, Church organizations, 
village grpups, settlement groups., pressure groups, political group* 
and student volunteer organizations. 

i '* 
The Philippines - ^ , 

Nonformal education in the Philippines is not a new phenomenon* 
The programme actually began long before the beginning of this cent- 
ury. As an organized programme, literacy and adult education start- 
ed with the creation irt 1936 of the Office of Adult education by 
Commonwealth Act No. 80 under the Off ice of the president. By Virtue 
of Executive Order No.94 in 1947 * the Off id* of Adult Education was 
converted into the Adult Education Division. In view of the Strong 
emphasis given in community development, in 1956 the Adult Education 
Division was changed to the Adult and Community Education Division* 

In 1972, a sweeping change took place in the (if Id Of education, fh* 



decentralization of adult education gave a great push to the wide- 
spread development of the NFE programme. 

The" no n formal education programmes are guided by the policy guide- 
lines embodied in several documents, particularly the following 

(a) Constitution of the Philippines 

(b) Ten Year Development £lan % * 

(c) Presidential Decree No. 6-A (otherwise known as 

the Educational Development plan of 1972) 

(d) PD No. 1139 which created the Office of Nonformal 

Education and the post of Deputy Minister for 
Nonformal Education 

(e) tetters of Instruction Nos 606 and 607 enjoining 

state and private colleges and universities to ^ 

organize NFE programmes S*** 
it) Letter of Instruction No. 561 which created the 
School-on- the- Air programme. 



The clientele of nonformal education includes all people. However, 
in view of the government's emphasis on rural development, its 
concern for social justice and its philosophy that all should part- 
icipate and share in the fruits of economic growth, the clientele of 
NFE must be focussed on the underprivileged, underserved sectors of 
the population, the out-of -school youths, the unemployed and under- 
employed and the poor farmers and workers in b6th rural and urban 
areas. 



At present, the literacy rate in the Philippines has climbed to 89.27 
per cent leaving only 10.73 per cent of the adult population illiter- 
ate. Most of the illiterate adults are concentrated 0 in the southern 
part of the country. 



The programme thrusts of the NFE programme are: 



(a) Functional Literacy - reading, writing, numeracy, 
baeic knowledge in science and basic national issues 

(b) * Basic. Vocational and Technical Skills - garment 

trades, food /trades, handicrafts, electronics, 
auto mechanics, typing, steno, etc. 

(c) Civic Citizenship Education - taxation education, 
community development, social work, population 
education, health education, infant care, nutrition 
education, pollution control and functions of 
government • ^ 

(d) Socio-Cultural Education - J.ocal dances, local drama, 
singing groups, instrumental groups, development 
theatre 

(e) Sports and Physical Fitness Development - sports, 
physical fitness and feftth activities 



' (f) Effective Leadership - training for effective 
leadership, group processes and socialisation 
processes 

(g) Mass Media Education - School~on-the-Air Program, 
Community Assemblies and Forums. 

It is recognised that NFE is the concern of many agencies both gover- 
nment and non-government. Some of the government agencies actively 
involved in NFE ares * 

National Manpower and Youth Council 
Office of Nonformal Education 
Minietry of Agriculture 
Ministry of Agrarian Reform 
Ministry of Health 
Ministry of Justice 

Ministry of Local Government Community Development 
Ministry of Natural Resources 
Ministry of Public Information 

In the non-government sectors some bf the agencies actively involved 
in NFE ares 

(a) Foundation for Youth Development in the Philippines Inc. 

(b) Philippine Rural Reconstruction Movement 

(c) International Institute for Rural Reconstruction 

(d) National Commission on the Role of Filipino Women 

(e) Federation of Women's Clubs 

(f) Diocesan Adult Training Centre 
<g) Summer Institute of Linguistics 



In order to ensure effective coordination among agencies involved in 
f?FE, coordinating councils were organized on the national* provincial* 
town (municipal) and barangay (village) levels. 

The Deputy Minister of Education and Culture for NFE has the overall 
responsibility for the NFE programme in the Ministry of Education and 
Culture. The Deputy Minister is ably assisted by a corps of qualified 
staff in planning, administration and monitoring ot all aspects of 
the NFE programme. 



Most of the personnel involved in NFE are also from those in the formal 
system of education,. There are thirteen Regional NFE Supervisors, 
one for each region. Each of these regional supervisors has overall 
responsibility for the NFE programme in their respective region. 



In each of the 126 provincial and city school divisions in the 
country, one assistant provincial schools superintendent is designated 
in-charge of NFE in addition to his basic function. He is assisted : 
by one Division NFE Supervisor. In the school diptrict (town) level 
are 1,778 District NFE Coordinators who directly coordinate the 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(a) 
(f) 

(g) 

(h) 
M) 
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implee>entation of the NFS program and In the achoola are achool 
Hft coordinator* who taaoh and ooordinata tha NFS program in tha 
Village level. 



Vanuatu 



Tha nonformal adult aducation programme in Vanuatu oonaiata of tha 
following t 



(a) Vocational Schools 

(b) Vocational Training Cantraa 

(c) Community Cantraa 

(d) , Univaraity Extenaion Coureea 
<e) Bibla Couraaa 

(f) Youth and Leaderahip Training 

<g) Agricultural Schoola 

(hj Girl Guidaa and Boy Scout a 

(i) Nuraaa and Doctora Training 

(j) Woman a Club a 

<k) National Council of Woman 

0 



Bafora Chriatianity and tha aatabliahmant of tha Condominium Govern- 
ment, Vanuatu woman livad in thair own traditional way of Ufa. They 
wara gatherera, weavera, taachara and mothers. However, aftar 
tha changaa mantionad abova woman formad woman* a groupa and organiz- 
ations which hava tandad to ba excluaive and isolated. Many woman 
balong to ona group or anothar but many ara not member a avan though 
avary church in tha oountry haa a woman 'a group. 



With tha help from tha woman 'a intaraat officara, thara ara mora 
woman' a groupa baing organized. Tha aim in atarting theae groupa 
ia to gat woman together to ahara idtiaa and exchange akilla and alao 
to gat thorn maating othar woman. Tha community worker a halp thaaa 
organization* by teaching them how to eew, waava and cook and how 
to taka cara of young children. Thay alao taaoh them nutrition, 
•home improvement, aimple hygiene, infant cara and feeding, waya of 
organizing activitiea, and other community ralatad activitiea. 
Vanuatu Naaional Kanael of Women haa juat been formed and it will 
ba tha channel of the viewa of the women at a national level. ' 



ZV. TRENDS IN NONFORMAL EDUCATION IN THE ASIAN SOUTH PACIFIC REGION 



There ia conaidarabla diveraity in the uae of terma referring to 
the aducation of adulta within tha Aaian South Pacific Region. More- 
over, the terma uaed and tha meaning a attached to them ara changing 
in aeveral countriea, reflecting change in policiea and programmea. 
Some^countriea uae adult aducation or an equivalent term in a vary 
comprehensive manner; othera hava a preciae and raatrioted meaning 
auch aa baaic aducation for adulta. The term nonformal education 
q recently been adopted ifr-aeveral countriea and dan be a aourca 
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of cbnfuaion, aa it ia uaed in more than one sense; sometimes it 
refera to methode and px;aceseea of education, sometimes to the akilla 
and aubjaot matter to be acquired, aometimea to adminietrativa 
raaponaibility. ^ . V , ♦ , 

* \ ■ ' : K 

There ara however important common themea and, trerida which make 
parativa analyaie and regional cooperation and axchanga fruitful. 
Generally < adult education ia acquiring a high#r profila throughout 
the Region and there ia mora confidence that adult aducation haa a . 
key role to play, through the development of human reaourcea, in 
broadly conceived national, aocial aa well aa economic development. 
There ia alao a growing awaraneaa and conoern of the role of adult > 
education in national development and the extent to which adult 
education haa been adminiatratively recognised through dietinot govern 
nment machinery. « 

Generally, all NEE plana of the countriea in the Region emphaaise 
the total development of the diaadvantaged groupa particularly tha 
rural poor. There it alao a growing trend for voluntary organirat- 
iona and other non-government organizationa to halp the government 
in the pursuit of the goala of nonformal education. Many coordinat- 
ing councils have alio been organized in thi national, provincial, 
and village levela to halp enaure utmoat coordination in the imple- • 
mentation of nonformal aducation programmea* 



The eradication of illiteracy, peroeived aa a major obataole to 
development ia ft preoccupation of aeveral countriea. The acquisition 
of literacy akilla therefore appeara ia a major programme area for 
aeveral countriea * Functional literacy programmea alao 90 beyond 
aimply providing adulta with literacy akilla* The literacy program- 
mea alao include objectivea of raiaing awaraneaa of the public of 
civic dutiea in the aociety and to equip them with vocational akilla 
which are needed for living and to develop the ability to think 
creatively and how to aolve problem a effectively* 

V. PROBLEMS IN NFE AND SOME SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 



Policy 

In moat developing countriea , policiea oh education emphasize formal 
education. There ia no doubt that along with the policiea on formal 
education, the policiea on adult education or nonformal education 
ara abaorbed into formal education. " Of ten auch policiea ara develop- 
ed without enough information from the field. Moat national polity* 
makera baae their deoiaiona on theory without taking into conaider- 
ation the oonditiona prevailing in the rural areas* Thia ia one Of 
the major cauaea dlSthe failure of nonformal education in many devel- 
oping countriea. There ia alao a lack of realiatic evaluation of 
the NPE programmea, ' 
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Finance 

~~~~ M Li 

Nonformal education is a neglected area in most developing countries. 
Less priority *i» given in the regular fcuGget of the countriee for 
NPE. This is why moat of the developing countriea have to depend 
upon foreign aid and donationa for their NFE pro j acta. 



Administrative 

Administrators do not realize the importance of NPE programmea in 
the total national development programme and at iuch there is no 
realiatic dacision made regarding the implementation of NFS program- 
mea* There ia alao delay in release of funda for NPE activitiea. 
There ia alao a tendency tp impose some programmes for the people 
as viewed by the administrators and not as seen and felt by the 
target clientele themselves. With every agency trying to come up 
with their programmes on NPE, there is also the problem of over- 
lapping Of activities. 



Personnel ^ 

Host of the personnel working in NPE are not well trained in the field 
of adult/nonformal education. Most of them are with formal system 
backgrounds and as such they tend to carry the methods used in the 
formal system as they Implement NPE activities. These workers have 
inadequate understanding about the characteristics, socio-economic 
conditions and felt needs of the clientele. Due to the lack of 
people trained in NPE approaches, haphazard programmes are undertaken 
which sometimes yield negative results. Many NFC workers also lack 
commitment and they do not >irant to be assigned to remote areas. 

/ 

Lack of Incentives for NPE /Workers 

The adult education worksri in many developing countries work under 
very insecure situations. ' It is often the case that the adult 
educators working outside government official hours are not covered 
with any incentives like insurance and overtime pay. Many adult 
education programmea in the rural areas of developing countriea take 
place after the regular office houra becauae moat of the target 
groupa work during the day and only have time for adult education in 
the eveninga or weekenda. Adult education workera who are under 
the government are only required to work during apeoific timea and 
it runa counter to the available time of the target clientele, 
in other areaa, adult education workera have limited opportunities 
for promotion, both in rank ^and in aalary. Theae problema do not 
give much encouragement to NPE workera. 



Some guggeated Solutiona t 

The national policy makers ahould have a wider expoeure in the field 
of NPE ao that they would be able to make realiatic plana auited 
to the needa of the target groupa. The policy makera shoaid try to 
aeek advice from the field workera in order to have the right inputa 
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for planning. Reasonable priority ahould alto be g iven f « MM 
activitiea in the national budget. The national adftinietra|0r» . 
should eatabliah linkages with varioua levels Of edmlniatration end 
field worker a for the aucoeaaful implementation of NPE activities. 
There ahould alao be periodic evaluation at ell levels. pra-ssrvics 
and in-service training of HFB workers should be organised. Person* 
nel working in NPE should be provided with faoilitles for woping 
beyond the normal office hours, and further provision should be made 
for other incentives like overtime pay, hardship allowances for 
workers in rural areaa and other forma of additional insurattos oover- 



VI. FUTURE DIRECTION OP NFS 



Decentraliration 

The purposea and success of NFS in many developing countries will npt 
be recognized if the present state of policies and functions is con* 
tinued to be centralized. Wi feel that the NFfpolioies and funct- 
ions should be decentralized in order to meet fargets. More cO0rd~ 
inating bodies should 'be organized at all levelf. Such a movs will 
give greater opportunity to the people at these levels to decide 
on suitable programmes to meet their fieeda. thi villages in part* 
icular will have greater opportunity in deciding their educational 
needs . 



Research 

The increasing need of NFE in national development ahWe a greater 
need for research. The data gathered will be used as inputs for a 
better planning of NFE * programmes . * 



National Development Plans N ^ 

National development plans should take into consideration NF» "is a 
tool os means for national development. Appropriate technology 
should be given for the effective implementation of NFE activities. 
Attention should also be given to the coordination Of the different 
development agencies in the oountry. 

Cultural Revltalisation 

Rural life in most of the developing countries is tradition-abound* 
Any deviation from the existing mores and practices can cause indon* 
veniences and jeopardise honest and sincere endeavours. , In the NFE, 
programs, the traditional oulture should be taken into consideration 
Some indigenous approaches should be utilised in order to get a 
better response from the target group. 
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More Dialogue Between Planner* ind Implementdra 



The principle of development is baaed practically on af fectiv* com- 
munications between tha authorities. This could ba attained by 
having pariodic dialogues . between planners ond-'implementor s , 

Mora Interagency Collaboration (GO' a and NGQ's ) 



It has baan obaarvad that thara ia ovarlapping of UfE programmes and 
prajacta for tha same targat group , however, if thara ia interagency 
collaboration, tha limitad resources of thaaa aganoiaa will ba uaad 
% to tha maximum, thua giving mora benefits to tha clientele. 



Developing Salf Reliance 



It will not ba out of placa to quota John P. Kennedy, tha former 
President of thft Unitad Stataa of America, who in hia firat addraaa 
to hia countryman said, N My countryman, do not aak what your country 
can do for you, but rather aak what you can do for your country". 
While wa in adult education are expected to try and get the real 
problems solved, tha reality ia a alow process. We therefore need 
to aak ouraelvea not to give indue importance to problems and aee 
what beat possible way we can use the resources available to use and 
help in speeding up the process of problem solving. 



Programmes More Suitable to the Target Group . 



Nonformal education workers should always obtain information from 
the target groups based ort their need for development in their vill- 
ages before aetting up NFS programmes. This will enable both the 
planner and the target groups to come to a common underatanding in 
whatever programme is possible and enabling it to be carried out 
more effectively. 

« 

More Training to NFE Workers \- 

Since moat of thoae involved in NFE are with formal education orient- 
ation, there ia a need to come up with programmes to train the 
various NFE workers cfi the* different approachea and atrategiea in 
NFE. The uae of laymen and other volunteera could alao be explored 
to help in the implementation of NFE programmes. 

NOTES 5 
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^ tARTOIO« OF DEVmOSMENT 



OLD 



industrial Revolution' 
Exploitation of Colonies 
Capital Intensive Teclinolo$y 
Economic Growth Measured in t/erms of 

GNP/PCI . ' / 

Mainly Western Phenomenon 
One-way communication J, % * 
Formal and Hard .Structure 



* No place for quality- of * life values 
c - dignity, justice, freedom, 

* traditions 

* Unequal distribution of information, 
.socio-economic benefits 

* Dependence 

* tocalised >._. 

* Growth thought *fco be infinite 
Environmental Pollution 




'\ . . 4 .Development is a widely participatory process of social change 
in a society, intended to bring about both social .and material 
advancement (including greater equality, freedom and other valued 
qualities ) for the majority of the people through their gaining 
greater control over their environment. n Rogers, 1975 



"PEOPLE CANNOT BB DEVELOPED: THE? CAN ONLY DEVELOP THEMSELVES" 



* "Small" is Beautiful" 

* Intermediate technology •' , * .• 

* Capital and Labour intensive .'„;. 

* Quality of life, values, traditional methods anil systems 

considered- '' . • -u/ '.['.y< 

* Equal distribution of information, socioeconomic bertef ifeft 

(aimcft at) .- -\ ^ ''[:'../■' 

* Popular participation^ * n ^v 

• • execution .V ';•;./■/ /;- : :'.; : V^ : 

* Self-reliance and independency in develppmen fc -? (fcote^ai 

■ of local resources) ■. \ ■ ;'■ ••'/•'./ 

* Integration of traditional wi^ moderh * ' 
Two-way communication —\ .1 * 
I»ifJ^tp Growth K^JI- \;/',':';'-'v\:V.-.- 



"In the old model 1&e qUanU fixation 

short range perspective of tO M 20. or a% moMt. DeV0pQpm*rit 

was today, tt was facile to forget that India* CHinq* Per* ia\ srii 
Egypt were old, old centres of civilU^tipn^ that 
had in fact provided the basis for conteinpovary Uestern a%ltu*ew. 
Such old cultures were now pop* (in a chsh sense); s ahd w^n th^it 
family life 'displayed a warmer inHmaefy wd i^uitriphw ' 

were greater, that was hoi development. It amid Hpp 1>? measured in 
dollars and Cents." : • • ; 

■ ; . ' • , . ; : . - ;v 'r-^il 



APPLICATION OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PRINCIPLES IN, RURAL THAI 
• COMMUNITIES ■ . 



IMJROD0CTION 



Oonta Nopakun 
Faculty of Education 
Chulalongkorn University 
Thailand 



Thailand, like many other Asian countries , is predominantly a rural 
society. And like many other Asian countries, Thailand has adopted 
a Community development model based upon western principles and 
concepts, modified and adapted to Thailand's characteristics to devel- 
op these rural societies or communities. ' 



As there is still little agreement on the definition and objectives 
of community development, or to the approaches used, by various 
agencies in Thailand, it is assumed here that most community develop- 
ment programmes in Thailand differ in the approaches and concepts 
used. Some "agencies stress the technocratic approach, with its 
emphasis on technological modernization, managerial efficiency and 
growth in GNP-, while others stress the humanistic or educational app- 
roach with the objective of human resource development. There are 
also some agencies, which have chosen the integration of both 
approaches in the belief that the technocratic and humanistic approach 
is essential for a balanced development. 



There may be doubts on the definition and role of community develop- 
ment to many people engaged in this field, but perhaps for now, here, 
it can be accepted that, community development above all is an educat- 
ional process of each individual and his whole collective community. 
An educational process because development' means a qualitative change 
in the attitudes, values, and skills of the individual and his commun- 
ity which is a prerequisite for technocratic development. Develop- 
ment of the individual or his community requires material and economic 
development, but this should not detract however tfrom the fact. that 
experiences in many developing countries have "proven that development 
of human resources is the enduring and best means of national develop- 
ment. Community development may not directly solve a nation's prob- 
lem of international trade, of building large irrigation projects, 
but is a means of involving and* developing the potential of the 
common people in helping them solve their, local problems, and hence, 
to contribute to the nation's development. ^ 



This does not mean that material or economic development is not relat- 
ed or essential in community development, for as Dr D. Beran has 
explained: 

Emerging nations tend to measure their grqwth by material 
accomplishments ; Community Development places its stress < 
on human growth. Yet the two are not unrelated^ A favourable 
material development can stimulate human growths and an 
unfavourable one oan retard or arrest it* Conversely , 



material development i* s . in %teetf g u product of Human 
growth and development. " (1) ». . ' . , 

Principles and Concepts of Community Development 

■ K . ■ « ■ 

Community Development Whether as a discipline, taught in educatiohal 
institutions, or being implemented by various agencies must have 
some basic principles and concepts to which the people working itt : 
this ares can build a sound Working programme* jgbiie principals 
and concepts of community development are the ofijec\ive and guide- 
line not only for planning and application, but are a\so in them* 
selves, a reflection of the struggle between the philosophical aspect 
of man, his hope, and his actual environment, the reaii\y of life, " 
and his society. 

The popular saying that theory and practice are sometimes 1 quite 
different things leads us explore some principles of community devel- 
opment and its application in rural Thai communities, to see in what 
degree theory and practice can be harmonized. ^ * 

Self-Help # v , 

As in any social work, the ultimate goal of community development is 
to promote and foster a sense of self-help in the individual and the 
community. This implies that the community in the development procV 
ess will develop itself into a self-reliant entity, capable of iden- 
tifying* its problems a^d struggle to utilize its own potentialities 
and resources, but when necessary, with technical assistance or 
funds from external organizations. 

Professor A. Dunham stressed the principle, of self-help in his defin* 
ition of community development thus: 

~- Community Development seeks to work primarily through the 
enlistment and organisation of eelf-nelp M ana Co-operative 
effort on the part of the residents of the community t but tt 
usually with technical assistance from governmental or 
voluntary organisations. (2) 

In the application of this principle of self-help to Thailand, at 
first glance it could be assumed to fit in with Thailand fiuddhist 
values of self-reliance. Buddhism, especially Theravada Buddhism, _ 
is the $tate Religion and 93% of the people are Buddhist* (3) in % 
the great Buddhist scripture; Dhammaspada, and the Buddhist theory 
of life, -Kamma, is the Creed. 'Kamma is the eternal lew of action and 
reaction. . According to the Buddhist theory of life., Kamma is the 
latent power which produces our present life as a mere reaction or 
a resultant effect of the sum -total of the actions of past lives and 
in that in our future, life will be a result of /the sum total of act* 
ions in our present life. 
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An ideally perfect equity, in the form of Kamma, rules the 
Buddhist world* Ho outside force oan mould my destiny. I 
alonS oan do that. I myeelf forge the fettere of my own 
fate; and I myeelf oan, if I eo wieh $ file them through. 
Ho Cod: or man, no prophet or apoetle oqn render me direct 

* help here Everything in it depends on oneself . Says the 

great Dhammaspada": By oneself the evil ie done; by oneeelf 
one suffers. By oneeelf evil is left undone; by oneeelf 
pne ie purified or liberated. If one is intelligent and 
circumspect, to onesslf alone is the credit due: if one 
becomes thoughtless and indifferent, the blame ie entirely 
one 'e owh. (4) 

But in rural Thai communities, this teaching of the Lord Buddha has 
not enough influence to stimulate the community development princip- 
le of self-help. The administrative influence of the past, has more 
influence on the value of the people than our religious teaching. 
In the rural communities, the people have been subservient to the 
government and the officers from the city - . It is a history of a 
process in which the people have lost their own initiative and have 
become dependents of outside assistance. . 

In a survey by Dr Jaques Amybt (5), this attitude of dependence on 
the government was observed at a village meeting. 



The organisational pattern for all community projects 
includes firet a dieaueeion of the idea between the village 
headman y and the abbot, followed by a general meeting of the 
villagers. The function of 'the village meetings seems to 
be more for the purpose of informing the villagers of .ideas , 
plans or suggestion* of the leaders, than as an occasion 
for the villagers to propose projects or ideas of their own. 

In another study by Ruth Benedict and Herbert P. Philippe (1965) on ^ 
"Thai Peasant Personality", the findings were that the people 
expect the officers and government to assist them in their problems. 
They accept their conditions and have no concept of trying to 
improve their environments. (6) 

« V 

Dr Jacques Amyot's survey concerning the expectations o£ the villag- 
ers also revealed that: 

I 3 

If one ooneulte the villagers of their desires and aspirations, 
the final answer given is, massive aid from the government * 
the provider of all good things to bring 'progress' to the 
village. HI * ~" 

So in rural Thai communities, of all the new values to be created, 
self-help is <*ne of the most important. For the application of this 
principle of self-help to be actualised, it may be that the admin- 
^<itrative factor must be utilised to support the people's own 
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initiative instead of restricting it. 



Participatory Democracy > 



In community development work, many agencies have experimented with , 
the western method of group process, <jr as A.I.D. calls it the 
Indirect or Grassroot Approach, or in Thailand, Department of Commune 
ity Development Approach of Non-Directive Method as advocated by 
Dr T.R. Batten of the Institute of Education, University of London. 



This group process of community development in which the agency no 
longer tries to persuade people to accept any preconceived ideas of 
its own, but aim at stimulating them to clarify and define their 
own needs for themselves and plan what they themselves can do to 
meet them is the ultimate goal in group process, because the people 
are 0 being trained, and educated to think, to decide, plan and indir- 
ectly acquire more confidence and competence as human beings. 

It also means that the people will have the opportunity to learn to 
work together. In the rural areas, this principle id accepted by 
the people and from personal observation, it is effective, but there 
is still some misunderstanding about the objectives of group process 
by the people themselves. 



In a research project by the Department of Community Development on 
Women's Development Groups, Youth Development Groups, and Local 
Leadership an'd Vocational Development Groups, in 1964 and 1965, the 
results were that the groups did not function efficiently in a 
collective sense, but more on an individual basis. Most of the mem- 
bers of these development groups do not understand their roles and 
are mostly in the higher income group of the communities. (8) 



Participatory democracy rules out dominance of any specific group 
over the broad masses of people, but in practice, some groups have 
instead helped to create a social, gap between the people. 



In a recent research project on "Participants Decision-Making in 
Entering Non -Formal Education Programmes" (including two community 
development projects, and two adult education projects) the findings 
were that participants who decided to enter non-formal education p* 
programmes were in the upper-income group. (9) 



Also in another research project by the Department of Community 
Development on the Saraphi Project in Chieng Mai Province , it was 
also found that most participants in community development groups 
were in the upper income group compared to the general population in 
that region^ (10) 



In Dr Jacques Amydt'a description of the village meeting mentioned 




before, he observed that group, discussion ■••mi generally to be 
nor* centred on methods pf implementing the ideas and plant of the 
local leadera rather than the people deciding and expressing their 
point of view* 



Zn practice than, if the people in each group, do not represent the 
lower Income or middle income group, the principle of participatory 
democracy will instead dilute the process of democracy. Particip- 
atory democracy can be more fully practiced if means can be devised 
to atlmulate the lower and middle income group to participate more* 

Bare again, the attitude and values of tha Thai people arises in 
the group process* The traditional attitude of Thai people like many 
other Aaian countries i a the aeniority system. Zt ia generally known 
that to voice opposition to eldera or others in power ia not accept- 
able. Though thia trend haa changed greatly, aa can be seen by the 
many atudenta movement*, in the rural areas it ia still practised. 



Zn a study by Prasit Phanpisute on "The attitude and Behaviour of 
People Participating in Local Administration", Prasit concluded that 
the people did not participate in the local administrative process 
because they do not have the knowledge and do not understand the 
meaning of participatory democracy. The people are accustomed to . 
the traditional paternalistic administration system which has operated 
since the Sukothai period (B.E. 1800-1893) . 82% 6f the sampled 
population still believe in the seniority system while 64% admitted 
that they themselves do not have adequate knowledge for local admin- 
istration. (11) 



The Individual and the Collective 



Zn relation to the group process, the principle of the individual and 
•the collective interest is closely related* Zn community development 
en^^n most organizations, it is assumed that the collective method 
viWin the end also serve the individual interest. 



"The invocation to look at the collective as a means of individual 
self-fulfilment is not new. 'Serve the people 9 is an age-old preach- 
ing by the great seers of mankind, although how far it has been de- 
mystified in terms of more understandable individual and social 
'objectives could be questioned." (12) ' 



Our viewpoint on this principle is that if each individual will cont- 
ribute to the collective community, not only will the community dev- 
elop, but the individual will in turn receive goods and services that 
will enrich him materially, culturally, and emotionally. 



Another important Thai value which may retard the collective princip- 
le, is the Thai philosophy of individualism. Zn Buddhism, the * . 
Doctrine of Individualism is expressed by his reply to Ananda, who 



feared that the Lord Buddha would pass away before he had lift 
instructions to the Order about its regulation, which is t 

Therefore 4 0 Ananda* be ye lamp* unto your eelvee. Be jye . • 
plaoee of refuge to youreelvee. Betake youree.lvee* to nb , 
internal refuge* Bold faejt t& the! Txuth ae a lamp. Hold 
faet ae a refuge to the Truth, took not for re fugs to any 
one except youreelve*. And whoeoever* Ananda* either now, ■ 
or after I am dead ehall be lamp* untothem$elv$$ s ehalt 
betake themeeUee to no g*tg*tidt*#0fua*i but holding fd$t 
to the Truth ae, their lamp and holding faet fa the Truth 
ae their refuge, efhdll took nctt for refuel* to ctnu one ' ' * * ■'. 
beeidee th*m$*li?e* . IXi) * * ' 

Zn many research projects or studies made on the thai villager* and * 
as one by Toshiro Vatsushiro (1966) (14) on five, villages in the 
Northeastern part of Thailand found* Che results were that the people 
value their individualism and Will co-operate in group work only OH 
some occasions. Thia strong sense of individualism is a thai char- 
acteristic which is generally known, and accepted, by the Thai 
themselves. A well known Thai proverb is "a real Thai does according, 
to his heart. " * 

$ 

Individualism is also recognized in Western culture, and there is 
always a question of how much should the individual submit to the 
collective whole* 

To apply the principle of Collectivism in Thailand efficiently, tha 
value of individualism must also be integrated. Community develop- 
ment workers or educators, should bear in mind that development is 
a process by which each individual's personality is enhahoed, and 
in society, the individual is collective. "Thus development for ' 
society means development of the collective personality of society .* 

Zn conclusion, the principle of self-help, participatory democracy* 
and collectivism are inter-related in "tha Community Development 
process, end in Thailand, because of the Buddhist influence, and 
traditional paternalistic administration is still accepted in tha 
rural communities, for the success of oommunity development projects, 
it is suggested that education in the affective domain should be 
stressed more by people working in this field. It ia known by 
educators that the affective domain is the most difficult educational 
objective, but if community development is an educational process aa 
wall as an economic and social process for the development of the in- 
dividual and his collective community, then the education and train- 
ing of people in their attitudes and values Should be the ultimata 
objective of Community Development. ' . , 

Tha principles* of consnunlty development like meny other principlas 
and theories of Social Science, cannot be pppllad diraotly and tha 
results be as expected. People, and their societies, cannot be 



easily controlled to ac<|Sire the results at in the field of Science* 
The T>i$tory, traditions, culture, attitudes, andvalues of each 
human society is different. All of these factors are inter-related 
and influence the impact of the community development process. 



This fact is accepted by people working in community development, as 
le evidential by .research and studies on the peopled perception, 
their values, attitudes and expectations. It is assumed and desired 
that findings from these studiee can be utilised by the various 
agenciee, and that institutions of education can contribute to the 
practitioners of community development* 



Assistant Professor Oonta Nopakun is from the Faculty of 
Education, Chulalongkorn University. 
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DEVELOPMENT: A DESIGN FOR THE 80s 



Peter Ad am son 

CENDHRRA Development Memo 9 
No.l February 1981 

« * 

th* opiimitm of th* fivt two D0V0lopm§nt Dtoadti ha* giv0n way to 
gloom as t0ohnologioal brtakthrough* which pvomind to 0olv0 th* 
' ppobltm* of povtrty hat>0 failed to do 00. Petar Adamton argu00 
.^that 0UOO000 in th0 6O0, th0 third D0V0lo^m0nt D0oad0, will 40p0nd 
' %'on a humbl0v and ulear approaoh. 

Tha problema of development fall into two oategoriea. One can be 
compared to a crossword puzzle. It can be eolvtd. There ia only 
one aolution. And when you£*rrive at the aolution, you know it ia 
the right one. The individual answers interlock and confirm eaoh 
other, and the whole eolution ia aelf -evidently, complete and aelf- 
contained. * 

The problem of how to mafef * relationahip work, how to bring up your 
children, or how to run tae local farmers* aaaociation, ia a diff- 
erent kind of problem. Tware ia no one anawer. There may be aoroe 
poeaible and partial solutions from which the beat muat be chosen. 
And even when you think ,«*uhave the anawer it cannot eaaily be 
checked and may change wuhnime and circumetance. The whole adda 
up to aomething that ia fifpY* incomplete and elusive. 

Theae two typea drproblem can be called "reduoible" and. "irreducib- 
le". A "reducible" problem, auch aa a croaaword puzzle, can in the 
end be aolved. At ia ultimately reducible to a formula Which can 
be paieed on infcict to aolve the aame problem for aomeone else in a 
different place in a different time. It will work for me aa it will 
work for anybody el ae. But I cannot be told, in the aame way, how 
to make a relationahip work, how to appreciate art, or how to 
improve my "quality of life". 

The diatinction between theae two typea of problem may help explain 
why a world haa made auch atridea in ita ability to aolve ita prob- 
lama haa yet manifeatly failed to do ao. There ia atill a food 
problem, although we have fliacovered how to grow three timea aa 
much food on the aame acre of land. Half the world ia Buffering 
from ill health, although almoat all major diaeaaea have been "con- 
quered". Wideapread poverty peraiata although our ability to 
convert our environment into wealth haa never been greater. 

" " The main leaaon of thia laat decade ia that it haa ehown the limit- 
ation of "reducible" eolutione when applied to "irreducible" prob- 
, © oa. Take the new high-yieldirtg "miracle" aeeda which promieed 
ERXC t,anl * h the age-oW apeoter of hunger in the world. Why ao big 

aaasaaaa ■ ■ 96 ; - 



an impact on yitld per acre, and fo little impact on the inoidenoe 
and severity of malnutrition? 



What happana in praotice ia that an agricultural extension worker 
brings the new aeeda from the laboratory to the fielda. rirat, he 
aeea the relatively prosperoue farmer with 200 acraa of land, the 
farmer ia used to dealing with government off iciale, ia literate, 
and can read the literature they leave behind. Moat important, tit 
haa 200 acraa to experiment on and can afford to riak 20 aorta on 
the experimental aeeda. He also can afford the neceisary irrigation, 
fertilizer and pesticides. The reault ia a bumper crop and the next 
year he puta all 200 aorea under the new aeeda. , 



When the extension worker calle on the amaller farmer, aubaiating on 
one acre of land, hia reception may be different. Unused to dealing 
with government officials, unable to read the literature, unable to 
afford the inputs , the small farmer may feel that "thie ie not for 
him". Most important of all, he haa only one acre and cannot riak 
oh the new aeeda beoause if anything goat wrong, he and hia family 
will go hungry. 



Next year, hia richer neighbour 9 a higher ytilda have depressed the 
market prioea alightly and ao the poor farmer hat not earned enough 
from hia amall surplus crop to pay for the necessities he muat buy. 
Meanwhile the rich farmer wants to buy more land to invest .new 
prof ita. He aeea hia neighbour struggling and offers to buy hia 
land. A bargain ia at ruck between uneguals. And the reault la that 
the large farmer grows richer and the amall farmer joine the mill- 
iona of landless labourers among whom poverty and hunger are at Itt 
worst. v 



It ia an unwritten law of the develojptaent effort of the 1970a that 
the injection of technical improvmenta into unequal eltuatioha 
increased inequality and worked againat the interests of, the poorest. 

By definition, there can be no formula for the aolution of "irrtduc- 
ible" problems. They are, in short* the business of living* The 
main leaaon of the laat decade and the main leaaon pt the next la 
that development ia quintessential^ an "irreduoible" problem. The 
core of the problem Ilea hot in our capacity to manipulate external ' 
circumstances but in our ability to oreate and to be involved in 
just and sustainable relationships. Thia implies t 

First, that development ia essentially a decentralized 
probeta. The "irreducible" problem cannot be imposed by centralized 
solutions made in one place.by a few and applied to ail places by 
the many. The solution >fcft * irreducible" problems depends on a 
diveraity of approaches and experimenta, on accumulated wisdoms and 
creetive ideas in context i 

Secondly, that just relationahip between countries, and between 
communities amd individuals within oountriea, are the fundamental 
pre-condition for development. t «. x 



ifth. probla* of dav.top.wt i. ultiMttHyV P^STL^^Sf" 
■hips, than it Mad not ba tha axcluaiva anclava of axpart., tha 
owwantionaily aducatad «nd laarnad, who ara not battar at forming 
Iu.t«inin5 ju.t «nd lovin? ral.tion.hip. than «r.th. poor and 
iUitarata? In th. .r.. Of human r.l.tion.hip. , in th. haart of 
tha mattar, thara ara no axpart.. 



Foe all thaaa raaaona, no amount o£ t«*noXdgic«l fix can rtaolva 
th - nroblaaa of poverty and davalopmant. tad progreaf in ™" 80s 
Sll P d«iSTnot m ^mora of th. aame% but on changaa in'tha aeon- 
«ic, loSal, and political ralationahipa which raatain tha rockbad 
of tha divaloswiant problanu Thia damandp an .approach of humility 
a^£*£t, S SooKration and ..crifica of >h«i.had va.tad intar- 
lata* and will dapahd upon participation ajidMadoau Thia ia tha 
raal challanga. / 



aarvodaya ttiramadana aalf-balp awvaaant 
i« activa in tri Lanka, working in tha 
villagaa to iaprova roada# houaaa, 
drainaga, aduoation, food production ate. 
Thia fAO photo by John P. Bradford ahowa 
thraa voluntaara laying tha foundation 
of a naw houaa to ba oocupiad by tha 
family at praaant living In tha thatonad 
hut naarby. 



TRAINING CHANGE AGEHTS IN ASIA 



Ideas and Action* 

^iel^ attjn women engaged $n rural development work in Bangladesh, 
W: • Kepal and Sri Lanka had a unique training experience in March 

^ , and April 1980, The South Asian .Regional Change Agents Training 
£?' ''-:|^o^rajnwe- (RCAP) sponsored by FFHC/ AD, (Freedom From Hunger Campaign/ 
'ftet ion f or Development) > emphasized' equal participation of all part-* 
idipafnts and open communication to break through the barriers that 
are typical in the relations between organizers and; trainees in 
learning situations. . , • . 

• ■. ' ■' • '. - ' • ' ■' ■ •' •* • ••'**"•': „' .' 

v The 1980 RCAP was the third round in this ongoing programme , which 
dates from 1977 *\ Like« its predecessors, RCAP XIX Was based on a, 
desire to open dialogue m between development workers , their agencies 
J and rural people to increase their awareness Of the process of 

socio-economic change* inflexible political and economic structures 
• s and the role of-, development programmes. Participants were encour- 
aged to compare programmes of differing ideologies and development 
strategies and to exchange ideas and experiences freely between • 
themselves. ! 



m 



Certain human and social skills are necessary to work with people . 
The RCAP method required, the involvement of each participant in the 
actual implementation of the training programme to equip them for 
starting up participatory development in their own societies after- 
wards. Each participant prepared and presented detailed case studies 
based on their own experiences and the whole group travelled to the 
area of work of each participant. The idea was to create links 
, between the different government and non-governmental organizations 
working with rural communities in the four countries. - • 

.•5 . * ... ' j 

The atmosphere was friendly and informal. By avoiding the hierar- 
chical structure of typical classroom training sessions , RCAP partic- 
ipants could, express themselves on any issue they felt was important, 
relatively free of the usual fears and inhibitions. 

RCAP III \ t . 

In her very first letter to the participants, Kami a Bhasin, the 
coordinator warned them it would not be easy. 

, • . ** 

.♦.."A programme which regards the participants as active subjects 
rather than passive c ob j ects also makes many moire demands on the \ 
participants . . The success of such a programme depends on us, our 

* Extract from "Ideas and Action", No. 140, 1981/2, FFHC, Action for 
Development, FAO, 00100, Rome Italy. 
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. . f ^ . "Tftere will be a ' great: '..deal: we Will have to decide together , ':• , 
. * . *We decide what we want to discuss #. * i ^ahd hoW we want the > 
discussions to .he. We Want to redude the distinction ; betw:e^n^'^r^in^. : 
erg; and : trainees, ■ * • .* ■ V' ■ '• ■■; ;V- "• 



"Among iia we have a wealth of experience . . *V^irqu# people, ate 
practitioners** •*•*-.•. ; close to the rural people. *. *jyou. kh&w their* 
suffering. • ' : . ' ■ > 

*> . . ."You know from experience which epproa'ch* to • rural. development is 
likely to succeed and : whiqK T ie : '^ot** ., • : ' ^- ■ ': : • 



?%% is this. wealth of experience , which. is going y to be our main 
resource fund* We have .to draw from this wealth iri the next seven 
weeks. .. . . . If only some deposit or make some withdrawals , the fund 

will* • not serve its;;pur^Se'-'we:ll:i:'.' .So let us all try to contribute; * 
and draw f rom^the conmion fund bf exipt«:iehce as much as possible; |$v-;y 
make our time together as enriching as possible. ;> * 

Who were the participants? , . . >! '"t •.'V-'v^W 

Excluding the coordinatp*/ Seven men and £i^e %qm^hi # ranging in ^ige 
from 50 to 23 took parti; The religious bapkgrouhd of the gi^oup was * 
varied: six were Hindu , four Muelim arid one Christian » the twelfth, ; 
although bom Buddhist # claimed no religious allegiance. Seven pt j ' y" 
the participants were from rural backgrounds which gave them mor^e ; 
insight into the problems of these areas* ^ ; 

. ' ' ' . • t • • . . . 'A .... - •■• ■ ' ' 

Although most of the group were from middle ot lower middle-class. ¥atrt^ 
ilies , three were from poor households^ One ^atni ^om a .tri^dX i?am£iy. 
with very little land, another jwas the daughter qf a fish vendor inc} ^ ' 
the third Vas the ison of a small farmer* All three had finished * ' 
school and started to work for the economic, social and |)0;litioal bft^ 
terment of their own people. They were involved in creating strong ' 
organizations of the poor to work for developmen't with justice* >i 
fcheir life styles were simpler than the others and their viewis on 5 j ^> 
development more radical*" While walking in remote villages during v < 
field visits, their strides were noticeably brisker than those of the 
rest of the grOup. Two of them felt they should all travel by/pt|blict 
buses rather than by official jeeps so that 'they could .see < the tea}.- ;V 
i ties more closely. Their presence constantly reminded everyone of 
the existing poverty and exploitative , structures in rural Asia. ^; 

V - • ' . • . ' ■'" ■ '• • ; ' : /' : .: ■ 

What was their work background? 

j .i • - / t - r . r / . ' ' ' ■■ t . ,;. ' .": ■ '■: 

An attempt was made to include people frOm different kinds of organ- v 
iz at ions and projects that represented qualitatively different exper* 
iences. Three of the women were from government institutions; * t^q v ; 
of them were, home economists from India and Nepal in charge of traih^ 
ing programmes for women villago workers and village^ women • The '• 



u 



'tmM we* the IMegrated 'fci&ai imyeio)£ment Progr«wm« % 6f Bangl- 
adesh where she was responsible for organizing rural women's , . 
cooperatives* ^ • v 

Three participants were from semi-governmental organizations. *>ne 
was from the Directorate of the National development Service of the 
•Pribhuven University in Nepal, responsible for training ana supervis- 
ing students working in the rural areas. Another came from the >. 
Agriculture Development Bank of Nepal where he worked as a group k 
Organizer /action research fellow in the small Farmer Development 
Project, the third was from the Bangladesh Academy for Kural Devel- 
opment (BARD) /Comilla, working as a group organizer /action research 
fellow in the Small Farmer and handles* fcabqurers Development Project 
The other six. participants were from voluntary Or nongovernmental 
organizations, two Of , them trainers and tha rest field workers. 
*\ 

All twelve participants had direct contact with rural people and 
were> f*bnt-line workers in development programmes at either the gov- 
ernmenOor item-governmental level. They represented three of the 
poorest sectors of the Asiah rural economy: small farmers and land- 
less labourers in . the agricultural sector? fishepfolkj and plant- 
ation workers. This increased the groups awareness of both the ' 
similarity- and differences in the problems faced by the poor in all 
three sectors. Soon it became clear that the manner of exploitation 
was similar in all of thems the peasants , the small ,fisherfolk and 
plantation workers all suffered from low wages, ill health due to 
lack of medical and. other facilities, exploitation by middlemen, 
abominably high rates of interest (as high as 3600 per cent a year I ) 
sexual harassment of their womenfolk and other similar problems. 

What were the participants' attitudes? 

Members of the group had various levels of understanding of the caus- 
es and processes of underdevelopment. Some had hardly ever looked 
at these problems cnsTtically, satisfying themselves by accepting, 
what they had been served^ as 'trt*tN' in their study courses and were 
how passing on in their own work. Conversely, others had spent 
years studying and analysing social realities arid knew the structur- 
al- injustices- that, perpetuated poverty. 

"v. v . .. 

The differences in ideology and understanding translated' into differ- 
ences in approaches to development*. Some, of their prolamines, tried 
to •train 1 or 'educate 1 the village people without asking how such % 
•education 1 could alleviate their poverty. For. example, tribal J 
women were lectured on nutrition by trainers who overlooked the 
fact that the women were extremely poor and hardly had anything to 
eat. In a sewing course, the organizers made no attempt to provide , 
sewing machines, raw materials or marketing outlets. All the women 
gained at the end of the course certificates, which from their point 
of view were quite worthless. But some of them did pick up the , 
desire to dress like their urban trainers, which only added to their 
frustration. 
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Quite a nUnO^r of this prloijifwriie >. 
flicts ©^interest in idclety, Th*** ii«t^c^r *htir. wi^^e: . , 
exploitation of the poorer sections by middlelBen, moneylenders, 
landlords, and even bureaucrats. . * ' :-\' : y 

Some participants worked only with the poor, providing ^£oup ip*h* ; V 
%nd otheir inputs to improve their economic conditions. - 0 ^* r * *h.- 
the group believed that the main cause of poverty was the inequality 
in society. * To them, unequal access to land, to j>olitical ppwe? r , 
and to the decision-making process could only be 1 solved through^ , 
organization. They believed that economic programmes alone, yithpttfe 
a strong organization of the poor on their Own behalf Oennpt iO*V# 
the problems in the long run.. To struggle for changes in th* rawer 
structure it would be necessary to create strong peasant organise!^ r 
ions and rural workers unions which would go beyond •economiim* to* 
ward the social advancement of the poor. 

cXike water into a leaking pot . ; , ; 

One participant described the two approaches^ aptly with this mefeaphpi: C 
the economic input-oriented approach to development *uonfc is like 
pouring waler into a leakintg pot, without tlf*k,&<ti*#ttW poor pep* ; 
pie from different kinds of exploitation, everything poured itt tuw. i 

■ out. ' * '. . ■ . ■ . ;. \;.r :. : . • -l'^'?' 

The ideal approach would stop up the leaKe ^by piftlfa^tf. • '". '< i 

for self help, while a* the same time poatin? worm water into the; 
pot. Two of, the organizations visited by the HCArgrpup were tryittsr , 
tof follow this approach^. ' . v. 7 - ; [■>■.■ . ; - 

The group's diversity spurred great disoassipn* Mth all thijif own * 
direct field experience, issues 6ould V di«<5U«;«d f5re concretely* « 
backed by facts and examples. - Those participants who had not done ■ 
much critical thinHing before gained * lot from this process. They 
could be heard saying: "God! I had never looked *t it this way fr 
or -how ignorant x f ve been*,, *i believed % was helping the jpo* when 
, I was doing nothing of the sort". v y* 



Where was the training programme held? 



All over.' It actually started in Comilla, Bangladesh, where the 

group stayed in the SAfcD guest rooms,. It was here that the grpnp it** 
*ited to get acquainted personally, as each participant* dWing the . 
*first week, presented his or her case study, in this way they got to- 

learn each other's views oh development work; and identify a^me issues 

ilpr more intensive discussion later. 

• . >? . • . - 

The next five weeks were taken up with field visit* to twelve develop- 
ment programmes in rural areas of Bangladesh, Nepal, India. and Sri v : > 
Lanka. This was the first time that. most of the participants had 
visited projects in other countries. y , 

■ * ' * ^ ■'*'••,' 
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In Bangladesh, besides BARD-, time was spent with^the rural women's 
cooperatives} in Nepal it was an effort to understand the Small 
Farmer Development Programme, The group spent four days in Maharas- 
htra, Indis, with groups of the Bhoorol Sena (land army), a radical 
peasant and landless workers organization, in Kerala, the group 
spent many hours with the members of fishermen's cooperatives in 
fishermen's unions. In Sri Lanka the group spent a few days with 
plantation workers and then spent the seventh and last week on a 
collective farm. 



Living simply, eating unsophisticated food, sleeping on the floor, 
bathing in rivers or by wells was the norm rather than the exception 
in this FAO training programme. Whatever discussions were held, 
whatever generalizations emerged, they did so from a setting relativ- 
ely more authentic than in a lecture hall or a seminar room. 



Sometimes they had to walk for a long time to get to their destinat- 
ion. Meeting tribal groups in Maharashtra meant trudging for 16 to 
19 kilometres on foot under the Indian; mid-day sun. To reach a 
collective farm in Sri Lanka they had to go across 13 "kilometres of 
hilly terrain. For many participants this caused blisters, body 
aches, and in one case, fever from fatigue. 



But walking in the countryside at the pace of the village-folk gives 
one a qualitatively different view of the life and problems faced 
by the people, than when one goes flashing past the people in a fast 
Vehicle. While walking, it is easier to understand what it means 
for the village women to trudge long distances to fetch water and 
fuel wood, or what it means to walk for many kilometres to earn a 
daily wage of 3 or 4 rupees - not even enough to buy food to supply 
the calories for the walk or eight hours -of labour. One could feel 
what it means to live below what is statistically referred to as a 
poverty line. 



The informality and self-management of the group 

One feature of the programme was to create an atmosphere in which all 
participants felt at ease. From the beginning there was no formal 
Inauguration with speeches, photographs artd tea parties. 

The participants first came together in a small Dacca hotel with 
everyone sitting around on beds, chairs and the floor. After a 
question period the coordinator explained that nothing had been pre- 
determined save how much time would be spent in each country so that 
travel arrangements would be assured. The members of the group 
were to work out by themselves the details of the programme in each 
country . 



To enhance the equality of the members the coordinator arranged only 
financing and transport matters and for the rest of the time, she 
was a regular participant. The group decided each day when the 



meetings were to start and finish. They also decided that the 
chairing of the meetings would be rotated every day among the memb- 
ers, in alphabetical order. 

Although each day was long - the group often worked over ten hours 
a day- - the need for the equal participation of each member kept up 
people's interest. Once the group decided to do something, the 
clock's hands were usually ignored until the job was done. 



Presentation^of case studies 

About two months before the programme started, the participants had 
written personal case studies as a prerequisite to participating in 
RCAP III. Each member then received a full set of the case studies 
so he or she could get some idea of the Viewpoints and background 
of the other participants before starting. TKe case study consist- 
ed of the participants' personal background, education and training, 
motivation for development work, the nature of their work and the 
organization they were involved in, and their links with other 
similar organizations. 

The first week of the programme group members listened to the various 
case studies and asked questions about them. Through .the many^guest- 
ions that were raised, some of the participants realized that the 
views they held were not based on adequate study, reflection and 
analysis. One of the participants had written in her case study 
that through her programme she„was trying to help thousands of poor 
women. When she was asked to explain in detail how this was being 
done she realized that actually her programme had helped hardly any 
poor woman. Similarly , • another participant had written that there 
was no relation between politics and development. With the help of 
questions from others and examples given by them, he soon realized 
that politics and development were intricately related. 



The section in the case study about the personal life of participants 
made everyone conscious of the fact that it is not possible to separ- 
ate personal from work life, especially if one considers one's work 
as a vocation rather than just a job. For many participants in the 
group there were no separate hours of work or leisure. Sometimes 
they worked day and night. One of the women participants said she 
had not got married because she wanted to devote all her time to work- 
ing with the poor. This led to a long, heated a discussion about the 
husband-wife relationship in marriage and how it helps or hinders 
one * s work . 



Visiting each other's area of, work 

While visiting field projects the participants were divided into two, 
three or four groups so that discussions were among a few people only 
and the group could see more activities. 



On the spot the participants saw the physical structures and facil- 
ities of the different projects/organizations. They could see the 
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relationships that existed between the different organisation work- 
ers* between the workers and the people and the laval of formality 
„S>X inftffilSHty in tha work. Different atyles of work ara visible. 
8ome organisation received large amounta of aid, normally from 
foreign funding aganciea, and had big iff ice buildinga and vehicles. 
Two organisations had a policy of not racaiving foreign funde^or big 
grants from any ona aourca. Thay raiaad funda through individual 
contributions and their workara aithar racaivad no ragular aalariea 
or vary small amounta. Wk© tha village folk, the workara of 
thaae organisation! aithar travailed by bus, cyclad or walked to gat 
from ona place to another. 



The participant! observed a wide range of project activities from 
nurseries for village ohildren and paddy processing by women to 
jointly-managed fishponds, and other examples of technical forms of . 
cooperation at grass-roots level. They observed meetings and talked 
to membere of women 9 s cooperatives, fisherfolks unions, rickshaw 
pullers cooperatives, staff of training institutions, small farmer 
aavsdopment groups and activists of peasant organziations. By doing 
th»7 thay were thus able to get a good idea of tha levels of self- 
confidence and awareness of the local organizations. Zt was not 
difficult to aaa that a number of them were only concerned With 
affecting changes in economic conditions, not questioning the struc- 
tures which kept the people poor. In fact, some of them still held 
God responsible for all their miseries. People were afraid to quest- 
ion the exploitation they experienced and to demand their rights. . 
Pear of the powerful, subraissiveness , lack of confidence in their own 
capacity to change things were still very much part of their mental 
make-up and the organizations working with them had done vary little 
to help them get rid of auch mental shackles. 

On the other hand, the group saw members of peasant organizations and 
fisherfolk'a unions, who though no less poor, radiated a sense of con- 
fidence and a will to struggle to change their lives. They could an- 
alyse tha causes of their poverty and had thought of waye of improving 
their miserable conditions. They spoke of their various struggles for 
higher wages and to gat back their land whidh had been illegally taken 
away from them by moneylenders and landlords. Thay related tha exper- 
iences they had had with high-handed and corrupt officials. 



The field viaits contributed more to developing the awareness Of the 
ftCAP group than a classroom experience by itself would have done. As 
we have seen, the going was sometimes hard; Often members did physi- 
cal work, as for example in a Sri Lankan village, when the whole group 
pitched in and lent a hand to the local people who were making a link 
road through Shramadana (voluntary labour) . Singing and dancing ses- 
sions gave the group a glimpse of South Asian culture and on some eve- 
ninga local drama groups gave performances on social, developmental 
and political themes. 



Issues for study 

Study or the topic £f development and related issues was another im- 
portant aspect of the training programme. Twelve major themes, inclu- 
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ding analyses on tha causes of rural poverty, and rolia of tft* V*** 
ious protagonists were identified and inteneivaly discuses* during 
the last weak of the program. Class and caete distinctions lit 
society, the relation fhiplbetween development add politic! and the 
role of women in the development process were also among the special 
topics. 

* 

Living together as a group * , 

The aeven weeks together were also considered a p an experiment of 
people from different countries, cultures and backgrounds living 
gather.- Despite differences, the group Went through the programme 
without too much conflict or tension. Whatever tensions did develop 
were discussed and sorted out before they could become harmful* 

Everyone shared the responsibility for different tasks like arranging 
for food, carrying luggage, and oleaning. Two daya after the pro- 
gramme started the group decided to organize a fund for group expan- 
ses. The communal, experience was on the whole successful and the :,. 
group even got to know 'each other's families. While visiting differ- 
ent countries, local^participants invited the whole group home,. for a 
meal or a snack. 

* . 

On-going evaluation* v 

An on-going evaluation process kept the group Oft tha right track and 
assured that satisfactory progress was being pads* After every field 
visit the group also evaluated the success Of tha Visit, its organs- 
ation and the amount of interaction with the rural population* VHi 
helped in tha planning Of tha next project visits, in the beginning, 
some participants found it difficult to formulate and articulate theii 
ideas but they gradually made progress by listening to the others* 

Final avaluation lasted about two full daya. K list of points to ha 
examined was drawn up and each participant wrote his/her personal' 
evaluation and presented it jto the others*;, faoh point was then dis- 
cussed by the entire group, from individual to group avaluation. 

* >« , v . • . - • V ^ 

By and large the participants found the training to be a etimulatirig, 
worthwhile experience. Host of them said they had letarted a mtft* 
participatory and democratic method of learning and working together* 
Soma participants felt thay had become more analytical in their 
approach *and had a broader perspective Of development. They atrOftglaf j 
recommended that more such programmes be held f or f ield^level workers* 

Plans ljor a follow-up $> 

The last day of the programme was spent by the participants making 
plans about applying the RCAP III experiences in their own work pro* 
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graai«es* 1foa>3? **J* would ohang* their methodology training to 
-'Wife* t&sat mora participatory r or concantrat* mora on organising tha 
Wtftl poor a* strong prasaut* groups* Howeve*, tha reai auboaaa »of 
thar Wft* wiU bit tha degres of actual changa which occurs in tha 
ivery day work of thosa who participated. It remains to be> seen * 
what WHC/AD can do to help and support ttya participants in bringing 
about tha da sir ad change?, 

*Mow, with tha third round of PFHC/Wa regional training programme 
over, it is evident that thare ara planty of possibilities for 
similar programmes baing held at both tha regional and national 
level « Many mora barriers need to be broken, between the groupa of 
varying persuasions and in conventional .training methods. RCAP shows 
that enough enthusiasm exists in the area to continue attempts to 
make development work more relevant* egalitarian and participatory « 




A PabU: from V- lands tag or by Olavi Junus, Prisma, Stockholm, 1970, 
quoUd by Glyn Robsrts, Alv*r*iok*, 2974. 

From this PabU, on* thing at Isast turns altar t ohang* do** t not always 
nisan progrsssf 
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■ A im* .. * 

First of all, a story. Thi* it battel on foot, at with tht athtr s%ctn$U* to ;' 
com. - ' ' v 

"Tht txpsrts arrivsd at tht fishing villags. ' to* ytart th* nativ** hoi uttd 
primitipt ttohniquts in thtiriwork* tout, thty caught fish, but thty had to 
paddls cut to tsa tvtry day, maybs tvtn on ftatt days* It was 4 hard lift, , 
though wslUtritd ovtr th* y*ar*. '.''"> : , «- 

Tht ntw nit* wtrt vathsr dtarsr than tht old, ayd tht mthod of fi*hinfr wot ; 
difftrtnt too'* But in a tinglt ntt thty oaught a vhol* W*sk $ * supply* Fantatttct 
you could work on* day and bt frtt for tht rt*t of tht wt*kt Tht villags folk 
had a grtat ftatt* ttvtrat fta*tt<.*.Un~ foot to many that thty had to fi*U,im 
day* sach wtsk to pay fop tht ctlsbrations. 

Thi* i* no good 3 thought tht Bxpsrts, thty should bt fishing *ia day* a, visit mi 
making mousy out of it* tit havsn't abm* htrt to witntt* sndlsss pctrtitt* 8uptl$ 
it*t tnough with ont ftatt a month* Thi* i$. an undtx-dtvttoptd country? , thty 
'must product mart protsins. Hsht \. 

But tht villagt favourtd fissta. Hshing two day*, and frtt tht rt*t ofph* 
wssk. ) 

' ■ r ■ '. 

Tht Kxpsrts grtw awfoytd. Thty hadn't travsllsd from tht dittant Korth to Watch 
nativ** firm, dano% and drtam. Thty had cam* to fitt hungry ttomach*, to Uittn 
tht thrtat of fht x: %mdsrnourithtd against tht ovtrftdi? Xtt tht} villagtrt danot4 
latt into tht night* tihy shouldn't tftty? Thty wtrt Hoh J MW,,iM*ptt at Pick at 
tht Naharajaf though ht had nsvtr tight a day'* work ifi, hi* Ufy../. . 

And thtn tht Projtot Dictator ,ha4 apriUiant idri. f * (Not for \nothing M lit 
taktn an tvtning court* book homt in tpWPmio**) l Th*st lazy fishtrfolk Wrt not 
actually laty: thty wtrt timpty wtak, m* imUi)aliian* mHvation to wprk hardtr* 
Thty had not ditoov*r*d thtir nt'tdi* j 

Us bribtd a villagtr to buy a motorbikt. Bribtry was ditiattsful, but tmstimt* 
n*o***ary. Trut, thtrt wtrt no road* a* such, but tht wtt torn along tht wattr 9 t 
tdgt wot hard and smooth..*. 

Tht motorayal* roartd back and forth. What a toyl Arid todh tvtry young man 
wanttd ont of his own. Tht villagt tldtrt warnta thtmt 

tfhat um is thtrevin riding far of f .and back again on tha sand? 
But th* young msn rtplitd: 

W» can rao*. Itfi shall* sap Who is tha faatot. And yen* grty-baaxda^you can 

plaoa bats on. iis^ N? ( '^.v>" . * ' \, 

Tht Projtot Dirtctor't idta provtd a brilliant tuaattt. At latt thimtn fishtd 
almott tvtry day. Tht capital city got tht frtth fish it nssdtd. (Indttd, a 
largt part it now tumtd into flsh-msal and tasporttd to Buropt whtrt it maktt 
tmoslltnt pig food and htlpt kttp down tht priatof bacon. ) , 

But probably most pltattd of all wot tht Maharaja\for it to happsnt that ht wot 
th* sols agstxt for th* motoroycl* firm in that country. B* al*o bwntd tht main 
fish marktt in th* city, whil* his unci* 9 s family built and ran tht fi*h*mtal 
factory, tihsn th* Sxp*rt* fl*w homt ht raittd th* pric* of a motorayal*, so that" 
to buy ont a man must work thrss ysars, insttad of a tinglt season,,. 

And th* fishsrmsn fishtd on, A Thty had ditaovtrtd a nssd. " 



TWELVE "MUSIS* FOR DEVELOPMENT 

by Joao Prank da Coata 



There la today a vldeapread conaenaua that the traditional concept 
of development, which focused primarily on economic growth, needa 
to be redefined^ A new concept of development ia emerging, which 
might be eumed up in the following twelve "muata". 



1. Dtvlopvnt must b* total. That is to aay it must tranacend 
purely economic dimenaiona in order to include aocial conaiderationa 
- food, health, living qonditiona and employment - and the whole 
dimension of cultural and- apiritual self-realization embracing 
creativity, quality of life, and the righta of man. 

2. Vtnlopmtnt muat b* original* which ia to aay that imitation of 
modal • ia'qndeairable. Thia meana that atylea of development ahould 
not only be diverae and reapond to country-apeoific economic and 
current; aocial atructurea, natural and human environment and cultur- 
al integrity, but ahould alao be in accordance with the objecfcivea 
of each country and the way it perceivea ita own future, Ift thia 
sense, the notion of "gap" between developed and developing countries 
acquirea a different aignificance. Without" rejecting the objective 
of reducing aharp contraata in atandarda of living* one ahould 
atrive to abandon the limited concept of "gap" which i a uaually aome- 
what negatively defined on the baaia of external indicatora and in- 
atead eubatitute a poaitive and voluntary atrategy of development. 



3. D*v*lopm*nt muat *>a **lf-d*tarmin*d* This appliea not only to 
the capacity for aelecting a development style, but alao muat as sura 
its application in order to eliminate or at leaat reduce dependency 
and vulnerability, to unify and amplify internal marketa and to 
enaure the production of baaic foodatuffa and goods. 



4. D*vlopm*nt mutt fca ••If^gwvatid. Thia ahould not mean that 
full self-reliance can be achieved by national effort alone. Often, 
indeed in moat inatancea, aelf-reliance ia achieved on a larger 
acale than that of an individual nation, within a broader framework, 
either "horizontally* by co-operation among developing countriea, 
or in a "triangular" pattern, that is/ to aay, with the added part- 
icipation of the developed countriea. In thia aenae, development 
muat be co-operative. 



5. Dtvlopmint muat b* infgvafd. "Truncated" growth of certain 
aectora - uaually the conaequence of redeployment policiea of trans- 
national corporationa - does, not correspond to real development and 
cauaea growing dependency and vulnerability. Strong horizontal and 
vertical lihkagea muat bind together the aeveral productive unita 
(in particular between the agricultural and the industrial aectora) 
and enaure complete communication and interdependence, and full 
integration with national aupply and demand.. 
t 
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6. Divtppmtnt *eapea* tfta inttgHtyfif ffcf sny$*onm0np M 
both natural and cultural, as well at the traditionel atructures 
wjiich are often necessary for th# conservation of e ooijmtW^^fOCilil 
cohesion, thia include a the aafeguarding of the national heritage 
and protection against ell forma of imposed alien values. 

li D*v*Upm*nt muat b% plannid and requires conatant Attention fro* 
end intervention by national authorities. This does not maan, of 
course, the mandatory exclusion of private interest and free market 
mechanisms. It appeara, however, to be generally accepted that the 
free play of economic forces does not automatlceliy lead t6 
equitable diffusion of scientific and technologies! potential, but 
inatead, it leads frequently to concentration *ndl polarisation Of 
dapabilitiea and benefit a in highly developed centres* Ifoejjlign* 
ment of the interests of private enterprise with national Objectives 
needa to be ehaured by appropriate mechaniama, 

Bi Dtuilopmmt must b* divoUd towa*d$ 4 juit <xn4 0$uUahV* *<toia% 
orduv which requirea for its eatabiiahment, ,in general, structural 
tranaformatioha allowing ff<% the participation btf ^all aactors of 
the population in the benefits of science and technolCWt end not 
only in their negative effects. In developing countries, it is 
necessary in particular to eliminate the dichotony. or dsmand^tbet 
may exist where elites have coniumpttort patterns similar to those 
in highly developed countriea, in contrast to a aass which do** not 
participate in the market for lack off purchasing power. 

' , " / • «. .. ". \ . . - ; ' V v 

9. D*v*lopm*nt muat b* dmoOvaHo, that is to s*y# it siust respond 
to the choices made by* the population as a whole, fhe-idif^thtt 
technological decisions are dictated by an internal scientific- 
technological logic and are self -exewtory must b* eetegoricsily 
rejeoted. the goals of aociete are not purely ^ scientific or taohn- 
ological and acientlfic and fllhnologicai considerations must jwt 
be allowed to impose their patrol. This problem involves nothing 
less than the freedom of mankind to determine its own distiny* 

10. D*v*Zdpm*nt mu*t not in*ulaU U*$ d*t>*top$& dountrti* or \ " 
vgion* into »v*f*vaUon*», whtre they would barely survive and. 
lead a marginal life far from the main flows Of growth and^yjwwis** 
on the contrary, it should make the* ell, participate actively in m. 
timt optimal division of labour which is at the heart of ths objscl^ 
iVea of the tfew international iconomio o^4#r, mticttla*iy# su«h * 
new division off labour should lead to structural changes in develo- 
ped countries which would promote expansion into new typas or 
productive activities., this requirsis a rsoonoeptualisation of 
development and the design Of measures that can only be conceived < 
in a long range perspective; • % /■ > / 

11. D*v0lopm*nt mult b* innovatii)** It must neithefc dipend On th* 
importation of outmoded technologiee from developed countries nor 
even advanced technology developed somewhere #lse. only the wastery 
of world aoientific knowledge, including the knowledge which for 
economic reaaona hes never been applied in developed cpuntries. Can 



mmmm aa oa&giaal* <*rtativa technological davaiopnant . 

12* V**$levm* n * planning mut fca fcaaad on a **alUUo difinitiqn of 
national n##tf* and on oonauaption nodala that ara conaiatant with 
tha national oharaotariatica of a country including its raaouroaa, 
groaa national product f capacity of accumulation, and tha poaaibil- 
itiaa of intagrmtad interaction of acianca and technology with 
production activities 
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[Reproduced from the Unitoo CoiirisPi November, 1979.) 



ORGANIZATIONAL CONSTRAINTS TO IMPLEMENT I ^DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

i ' • 

John L. Woods 
UNDR/DTCP 

Bangkok, Thailand t 



In drafting project proposals, probably the least amount of effort 
is devoted to the section entitled "Institutional Framework". There 
are generally few details, given beyond the general explanation of 
v the government unit which is responsible for implementing the 
project. This is unfortunate because some of the most serious 
problems in implementing many development projects revolve around, 
organizational constraints rather than technology/ resource avail- 
ability , or even getting development messages to the intended • 
beneficiaries. v if , 

• * 

During the past few years, I have had a chance toJdiscuSs problems 
of implementing development projects with,, many government project 
managers and international advisers. They, almost always indicate 
that many of their major frustrations revolve around getting the 
various organizational units 'to provide support to the project. The 
government project managers bf ten complain about not getting suff- 
icient policy level support* of their programme, cooperation from 
other departments, and the lack' of capability of the field staff. 
The international, advisers often complain about the Civil Service 
Commission (Establishments) not providing counterparts at the right 
time or of sufficient quality, duplication of efforts being made by 
different departments and their unwillingness to cooperate, and 
the absence of technical inputs from other agencies such as 
univer s i t i es • 

A few years ago while doing a social system analysis of a develop- 
„ raent project I discovered that the primary blockage to the success 

of a soil testing laboratory project was the ministry storekeeper's 
4 unwillingness to provide sufficient amounts of chemicals and test 
tubes. In almost any development project, there are many organiz- 
ational units which in one way or other can block the forward move- 
ment of project implementation. Even though each represents a gov- 
ernment or non-government unit they are all made up of people. 
Therefore, this discussion paper suggests a need for a social system 
analysis of the organizational infrastructure of a development 
project. 

[ There are four activities which must be done for this type of 
analysis: 

Identify all the organizational units which can influence 
the development project. 

Analyze the role of each in terms, of how it might advance 
or retard the implementation of the development project. 

Study the linkages be^faen all of the units and locate where 




they are in relationship to the unit responsible for 
implementing the development project. Many of the units 
will be several steps removed from direct contact with 
the primary implementing unit. , . * / 

4. Anticipate the problems that may come about in, fcbe linkages 
between all of the units during implementation Of this 
project. Study these potential problems to determine if 

% . they are structural (Should the organizational structure 
be' changed?) ; political (Can anything, be done about this?) ; 

- technical (Is the right type of subject matter^oming from 
the correct source?); method of communication (Is there 
a need for more formal and informal communication channels?) ; 
staff capability '(Is there a need for staff training and 
orientation to overcome the problems?); etc. 



Table one gives an example of a social system analysis of the /dev~ 
elopment project showing at least some of the organizational units* 
This will give the reader some idea of the complexity, in^sodial 
system terms, of implementing a development project. In many cases, 
one of these organizational units pan block the forward movement 
of a project. This table is intended only to illustrate the types 
of units that may be involved. For any actual development project/, 
there could be many more separate units involved. Most of the 
units involved in a development project can be put into the follow- 
ing six categories: ^ * , 

1. primary Implementation Unit - This includes the government 
project manager, his staff and sometimes international 
advisers. It is important that an analysis be carried out 
on this unit's present capability, resources, role, etc?S— 
Also an analysis needs to be done of what their future cap- 
abilities should be. The major objective of the external 
technical assistance should be focused on closing the gap 
between their present and desired future capabilities. 
However, as this paper stresses, bridging, this gap involves . 
many other groups besides the primary government implementing . 
unit and representatives of the international, agencies. Too 
often, the development project proposal implies this' is all 
that has to be looked at. * 

2 . Policy Level Support - Most development projects will not , 

> go far without full commitment by policy level administrators 
•.within the ministry, at the central planning unit and at the 
political level. If an international agency is involved, 
there will be a heed for a firm commitment in the part of 
their administrators to see that the project receives neces- 
sary encouragement and resources. In some cases, there 
will be a need for general public support to the project 
which in turn encourages political and administrative support. 

3. Administrative" Support A number of support services are 
needed for most projects, tor example, the Civil Service 
Commission (Establishments) has a key role in .recruiting staff 
for the programme. Of course, cooperation, from Treasury and ^ 
other ministries is critical. Within the implementing 
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v ministry there are also important support units that provide 
supplies, transportation, technical services etc. Special 
attention should be given to gaining co-opeuation from the 
administrative support units for the development project. 
Too often these units are considered being of little import* 
ance to the success of the 'big picture 1 of the project. 
This is not true. - 

Techno logy /Knowledge Support - There must be a continuing flow 
of technical subject matter coming into the project. This can 
be brought about through linkages with other ^departments 
within the ministry, other agencies such as universities, and 
international organizations, in the case of a research orien- 
ted project this linkage would be an exchange of information* 
In the case of extension or knowledge dissemination projects, 
then the technical subject matter would have to come from 
outside the primary implementing unit. This set of linkages 
is extremely important for the long term success of the 
implementing unit. 

Intermediaries - Very seldom is the implementing unit in 
direct contact with the intended beneficiaries. As Table I 
illustrates, there is normally a very extensive field net- 
work that controls the flow of information and services bet- 
ween the implementing unit and the intended beneficiaries, 
bne part of the network gathers information on the benefic- 
iaries for programme planning and guidance for implementing 
the programme. The other elements of the network focus more 
on the flow of .information and services from the implementing 
unit to the beneficiaries. Much too often not sufficient 
attention is given to the intermediary personnel infras- 
tructure in planning and implementing development proj ects . 
As a result, the field staff are not motivated nor are 
they capable of performing the services required. These 
groups need to be motivated, receive professional in-service 
training, and be given practical teaching tools to do their 
job properly. These activities must also be coordinated with 
various other channels of communication such as mass media, 
school systems, voluntary group activities and private sector. 
Each of these groups must be thought of as b target audience 
in their Own sense. 

Intended Beneficiaries - Most project proposals give only 
passing attention to the intended beneficiaries. In most 
cases very little information is given in terms of location, 
current practices, size, attitudes', etc. The purpose of 
the project normally is to bring about change in. practices 
by this group. In order to do this, a considerable amount 
of information should be gathered prior to planning and imple- 
menting the development programme. One key question is if 
this group is capable or willing to make the changes being 
recommended by the development project. 
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Potential Problems 



In general terms, problems causing Organizational constraints in 
implementing a development project revolve around (1) coordination, 
(2) communication, and (3) commitment. Some of the Specific 
problems can be grouped into the fqllowing categories: , 

1. *' Lack of communication between the units* In this case, 

communication would be defined as the exchange of information, 
and it is of course, essential tq success pf any organization- 
al system. The problem can be a lack of communication or too , 
much communication causing an information overload. 

2. There are three types of communication flows within organ- 
izations downward among hierarchical positions; horizontal 
among groups at the same level; and upward among tne 
hierarchical ladder. In most governmental organizations the 
primary flow of functional communication is downward along 
the hierarchical positions* There generally is some upward 
and horizontal information flows, but for the most part these 
are not functional* The upward communication flow faces 
many obstacles. For the most part, the main one revolves 
around the fact that most government employees try to tell 
the* boss not only what he wants to hear, but also what they 

'want him to know. The horizontal communication generally 
is restricted by departmental policies requiring going 
through high' level administrators to horizontally communicate 
with anbther department. (These three directions of 
communication flow are described in more detail in Katz and 
Khan, The Social Psychology ot Organizations , Chapter, 9, 1966) 

"\ 

3. Many information flows within the organization require two 
steps or even multi-*3tep flows* The further away the 
primary implementing unit is from the cooperating unit the 
more difficult it is to control* One example is the Civil 
Service Commission which tends to be several intermediary 
groups away from primary implementing units. Another 
example is motivating the village level extension workers 
to carry out their programme which involves working through 
several intermediaries and competing with a number of 
other implementing units requesting the same workers to also 
carry out their programmes* < 



4,. Many times government implementing units tend to be 'closed 
systems' looking inward for netf ideas and all the supporting 
services required for implementing a project. This is a very 
natural phenomenon in large organizations, especially 
governments. The logic is that "it's much easier to do it 
ourselves rather than rely on other units which have not 
been too cooperative with us in the past". There are several 
basic flaws in this approach* First, it is impossible for 
any one governmental unit to provide all of the services 
required in implementing the project* Secondly, the long 
term success of the programme is generally hampered by the 

5$ * 



lack of now ideas coming from the outside. The implementing 
unit very quickly will start •reinventing the wheel' because 
it is not learning from what other units have already 
experienced. The third 'reason is that the unit will gradually 
lose any broad base of support for the programme. Fourthly, 
it is almost impossible to reach the intended beneficiaries 
"without utilizing outside groups in implementing a development 
project^ 



Table l 
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WOW-firS GROUPS SPEARHEAD RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Who, World food bay 
Feature (WFD/4/82) 



In &5bntries as diverse as Kenya, Bangladesh an£ Papua New Guinea, 
village women have joined together to turn platitudes about rural 
development Into practical action. Like their aietera throughout 
the Third World, these women have* suffered from lack of access to 
development resources - land, casl), material help, and technical 
advice. Undeterred, they have set up their own programmes to 
raise their standards of living. 



Much of the success of such village groups has been achieved with 
little or no help from outside. -Some of them are completely indep- 
endent, others are linked with national or international associat- 
ions. None of the women had any unusual skills to begin with - 
just eyes open to others around them and creative thinking that 
they channelled into practical action. t 

These village women understand the needs and aspirations of the 
rural poor, and how muoh the work of women matters to family and 
community alike, yet their ideas and energy remain largely untapped 
But times are changing. Addressing the FAO Conference last year, 
Director-General Bdouard Saouma pointed out that "For no social 
group is the concept of participation in development more vital 
than for women ". 



Food for the Family 



Until a few years ago, the swamp people of the Sepik River in Papua 
New Guinea ate simply, but well. They caught fish from the river 
and prepared sago from surrounding palm trees. Then, they were 
moved away from their swampland homes and treacherous water-borne 
diseases to plantations where they could live and work. <Ref 
Courier No. 24) 



And that is when their troubles really began. Instead of improved 
health, skin lesions and other signs of mal nourishment began to 
appear, especially in the children. Their surroundings could have 
provided ample food, but the swamp people knew nothing about farm- 
ing. They didn't have any cash to buy food either. 



Fortunately, their situation is now changing for the better. It 
started when three young women from the tribe received training in 
farming and 0 self -help methods. They, in turn, are teaching others 
how to grow food crops, to manage the land, and to become self- 
reliant once again. 



Bow did this, transformation happen? The seeds, of change were sown 
when news of the plight of the Sepik River people travelled by word 
of mouth to the South Pacific Area Office of the World Youn? Women's 
Christian Association (World YWfA) . The office reaches out to 
women in 18 email island nations and dependencies in the South 
Pacific* It helps to support and promote their activities and, by 
including them in the wider community, enables small groups to 
break otkt of their isolation to share technical and financial 
resources* with each other. 



The young women from the Sepik River, for example, visited other < 
Pacific islands, travelling, thousands of kilometres in the process, 
as part of their training. They saw a dairy farm in Samoa, a YWCA 
in Fiji and a cooperative business run by women in Tonga. They 
saw how other women had tackled problems similar to their own. In 
particular, they learned how to make their new land more produotive 
in order to feed their families. 



Left, aside by development 



Why make a point of reaching women? The answer is not hard to find. 
Women, who already have fewer opportunities and Suffer a lower 
status in society than men, have been largely ignored by aid and 
technical assistance programmes. Such programmes have helped' to 
improve the standard of living enjoyed by men,, but not necessarily 
those of the women.' „ 



In some parts of the world, east and southern Africa, for example, 
women grow all or most of the food that is eaten at home. Yet 
even here, as well as elsewhere in the developing world, women have 
been set aside in favour of the men by those responsible for plan- 
ning and implementing agricultural development programmes. 



The neglect of women is made more serious by their many roles in 
rural life. True, they must be helped with new farming methods and 
must be granted access to land and other inputs essential to food 
production. But their needs do not end there. Because women usu- 
ally take care of the children, keep house and prepare food for the 
family, they require help to reduce their workload to manageable 
proportions. They may also need a chance to earn money in times 
when even the poorest rural community is being drawn into the 
mainstream of national life - and, generally, a cash economy. 



a 

Women take development into their own hands 

Today governments and development agencies realize the importance 
of making special efforte to reach women and to support them in 
their work. They are beginning to create ways of finding out what 
women need and how best to help them. But not all women are 
content to wait for outside assistance. Many rural women have 
taken it upon themselves to establish the equivalent of rural 
development projects. £Wi 



Take, for example, the Women of Gilond - a village of several thou- 
sand people on the banks of the Brahmaputra River in -Bangladesh. 
They live a secluded life, largely confined tp tha house. They 
have little money, just what their husband 'chooses to give or that 
thay can earn by selling vegatablaa and egge. Life ia particularly 
harsh for women who % have no huaband to support than. 

, • < • * ' 

In 1978, some of tha woman were inapirad. A development agency had 
helped establish a cooperative in tha village for the men to sell 
silk* Why couldn't the women start a cooperative, too? Each of 
them had only a little" cash, but they decided that together they 
ahould be able to earn more. 



A group of twenty women gathered. They each contributed ten taka 
(about US$.55), rpughly equal to what they could earn in a day dur- 
ing the harvest season. Since the women could not go to market, 
they asked the brother of one of the members to buy them a sheep. 
He did very well, returning with both a sheep and a lamb. 



The cooperative continued to meet and to collect dues - two taka 
each a month. To earn this money, the women sold vegetables, fruit 
or poultry. After a while, the group bought another aheep and an 
ox, and began to aall the animals thay had already fattened. A 
member who could read and write waa elected aecretary to keep rec- 
ords, but decisions about invesV^ents continued to be made by the 
group aa a whole. 



The cooperative has been very successful financially and has done 
many things with the profits. Some mambera can now afford batter 
fodd, with more variety, for their familiea. One woman bought 
books to teach her daughter to read. Probably the member who 
has gained most is a widow. Before the cooperative was established, 
she lived on what little her husband's family would give her. The 
cooperative now pays her to tend their sheep. As a result she can 
afford her own food and enjoys much greater financial independence. 



The women now plan to rent a piece of land for aharecropping which 
will bring in a ataadier income. And, in order to encourage^bthera 
to learn from theaa women, FA0 haa decided to make a filmatrip, in 
which the women tell, in their own word a how thay aat up their 
cooperative. 



Thia etory from Bangladaah ia not unique. Women have begun profit- 
able buaineaaea in other parte of tha developing world. 



In Mraru, a village in Eastern Kenya, a group of women started a 
bus service - after buying a bus. They had been having trouble 
getting to the town of Voi, some JL3 kilometres away. They needed to 
go there to buy water in the dry season, to sell their goods at 
market, and to bring their sick children to the clinic. But the few 
buses to Voi often arrived full at Mraru and, if there was any room, 



men received priority. 



The 50 or ao women in Mraru womea'a group earned a little cash r 
uaually the equivalent of US$125 per year - selling maize or cass- 
ava- or in trading, Thejt began raising money and selling shares in 
their project. In four years, they raised half the purchase price 
of a bus worth US$14,000. The rest they borrowed. . 



The bus made as many as ten round trips per day, returning the in- 
vestment and mora. The faraa repaid loans and provided dividends 
on the shares. And the cooperative used some of its prqfits to * 
build a shop and a meeting' room for the village. 



Giving credit to women 

One of the greatest difficulties faced by the Mraru women was hoW 
to obtain loans to buy their bus. This is a major problem for . . 
women throughout the developing world. They earn very little money 
and often haye no collateral, especially In areas where property i* 
held by their husbands. In order to start or improve a business, 
or to meet a criaia, thay need cash. 



In soma parte of the world, women 1 a groupa are establishing bank* 
to meet theaa needa. At Ahmedabad in India, the Self-Employed 
women ' a Aaiociation (8CWA) haa set up and manages its own. cooperat- 
ive bank. SEWA ia a trade union of 13,000 women* who h*Ve low- . 
paying joba auch aa sailing vegetables pr collecting firewood. ' 
Only about aeven percent of the SEWA membership can read, and write* 
Before the bank made 'loans available at reasonable rates, many of 
the women were deep in dept to money lenders or wholesalers from 
whom they bought merchandise. M 



In Zimbabwe, peasant cultivators, the majority of whom are woman, 
have joined in a aavings club movement. At present, there are 
between 1,500 and 2,000 auch groupa involving an eetimated 75,000 
peasant families. Bach savings club is independent and ia entirely 
responsible for its own decisions and activities.* At present these 
clubs have aavinga estimated at around $6 million in various bank* 
throughout the country. 

Typically, 35 to 45 women join together to form a club. They buy 
saving stamps which they can exchange eventually for a savings 
certificate. They can then uae thia capital to buy improved seeds, 
fertilizers and other eaaential inputs. The groupa receive help 
from extenaion workera who, though not allowed by huabanda tc* talk 
to individual women, can speak freely to the groups. In some cases , 
their agricultural production haa increased fivefold. 



Women associate around the world 
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Tha principle of joining together to pool energy, ideas and financea 
and to support aach other 1 a work - appliea to woman's groups at 
many different levels. Many local groups ara associated with 
national mas - the Kraru woman's group, for example, haa tiaa with 
Haendeleo ya Wanawike (twah:JJU for "Komen'e progreea") . Without 
losing .its autonomy^ tha group benefit! from contacta with national 
policy-makers and othsr woman* a groupa,. 



national and local woman's clubs have alao organized thamaelvea 
internationally. Ons auch gj;oup la Aeaociatei^eountry Woman of tha 
World (ACWW), to which tan million woman -i7»long through 34 abclatiea 
which ara represented in 60 countries. Theee groups consist of 
woman living in rural araaa of developing natlona or woman who ara 
concerned with rural development. 



ACWW providas a natwork through which member groupa can aupport and 
help ona another, particularly in aituationa where thoaa in devel- 
oped countries can give aaaietance to groupa in Third World countries 
For example, an ACWW group from Albarta, Canada, saw how badly run- 
ning water waa needed in Kenya and collactad almoat US$4, 000. Thia 
was matchad by tha provincial govarnmant whila, at tha national 
level, tha Canadian davelopmant agency CIDA waa parauadad to add ' 
even more. 



A kay to development 

Woman 'a organizations provida an ideal routa to reach rural peoplee. 
Who could be better abla to procnota tha participation of woman in ' 
davalopment and, abova all, to interpret thair needa? Tha potent- 
ial trap of mala biaa, praaant in a aituation where faw profeaaion- 
al woman Ara yat to ba found in dayalopmant planning or internet* 
ional agendas, can ba largaly avoided whan woman talk to woman and 
whan organizations axiat tp protact thair inter eata. 

Certainly international tachnical and funding aganciaa ara beginning 
to appreciate tha valua of woman 'a organizationa aa a contact point 
in halping tham to raach and to aaaiat woman in rural araaa. In 
1980, for axample, FA0 aupported a workahop organ izad by ACWW in 
Karachi, Pakistan, on tha rola of woman in davalopmant. Woman from 
India, Pakistan, Bangladaah and Sri Lanka diacuaaad laadarahip tra- 
ining and how to raiaa tha incomaa of woman. 



On tha evidanca of paat successes, thara can ba no doubt about tha 
valua to woman in rural araaa of grouping togathar. Tha problem ia 
to gat thia maaaaga acroaa to people- who traditionally hava not had 
a vo¥£a> in agricultural or rural davalopmant. And it ia hare that 
avants such~aa world Food Day, 'which ia held aach yaar on 16 Octobar 
tha annivaraary of tha founding of FAO, aarva an important purpose. . 



With ita emphasis on food production, thia day providaa an idaal 
tima for woman 'a groupa at national and intarnational lavala to 
apell out tha importance of rural woman in growing, procaaaing and 
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preparing food. £t alao providaa ah opportunity to mobilize aupp* 
ort for rural woman within tha 'corridor a of power 1 . Aa Edouard 
fiaouma aaya, "Improvement of woman 1 pi life naada* to ba a constant 
objective of agricultural and rural davalopmant" • Thia, Of course 
demands a clear par caption of tha naada and roles of woman in 
rural communities, Zn many instances, woman r a organizations Will 
haip to promota thia greater understanding. V 




GROUP REPORTS: TWO COUNTRY REVIEW 



Oft August 10 and, XI, \19el UFIAI held a Ravlav of ita TVo -Country Project (Thai- 
land and Xndonaaia) End its txacutiva Haatlng. During tha Two -Country Project 
fteviaw thre* group* at* to diacuaa topic* related to tha Projac'tt and tha ganaral 
intarasta of tha particlpanta. 



GROUP A t 

Voluntee re in Village Organization and How to R each Inf ndad 
Reciplenta 

1. Definition of a Volunteer 

Tha group daf inad voluntaara as thoaa who perform axtra duty in ad- 
dition to thair regular joba with small atipand or no atipand. 
Moreover, voluntaara muat hava a common apirit and mora dedication 
to the duty they volunteer for and be active* in their role. 
Volunteera nay be mambera of the community which ia the target 
recipient of development work or they nay be outaidera but their 
rolea will have to be different. 



2. Experience* of Varioua Qrganlzationa in the Utilization of 
Volunteera > 

Saemaul Undong Movement in Korea utilisea villagera elected by .their 
comnunitiea aa Saemaul leadera. They are unpaid volunteera that 
are apeoially trained to organize activities in conjunction with 
village* chief a who are paid aome allowance for their poaition. The 
Saemaul Leadera are to tranemit Saemaul Undong philoaophy and per- 
auade and help villagera to plan and carry out projecta. Saemaul 
leadera are aaid to be more effective than village chiefa in mobil- 
izing the people aince they are conaidered one of the community and 
not eonebody with a job like a village chief. Conflicta aometimea 
ariae but the Government triea* to emphaaize the difference in their/ 
rolea. 



Sarvodaya Movement In Sri Lanka alao utilizea full-time village 
volunteera who organize different groupa in the village e.g. eldera, 
youtha, houaewivea and farmera. They are aelectad by Sarvodaya 
workera and their role ia to be a link between their groupa and 
outaide agent a. 

Dharma Wanita Organization in Indoneaia invitea villagera m volunt- 
aet aa literacy teachera to organize and teach literacy tpFtheir 
fellow villagera. They are given 3 daya of training afti * amall 
aum of money for material , equipment and their own transportation; 
otherwiae they do "not get any money for themaelvea. 



3. Volunteera Motivation 



Experience* have ahown that volunteera can be activated in many 
wayaf by the government • a Attention in the form of nation-wide 
campaign* aupported by the head of state, by the honour, and reapaot 
awarded them by community member* , by aome kind of token Or certif- 
icate of merit presented for the service* rendered and through 
competition among each Other for a prize. 

4. How beat to reach and motivate the intended recipient* ? 

The group agreed totally that whatever group or community ia intend* 
ed aa the recipient* of aervice* f the beat way to reach them J.p 
through member* of the group or community. That ia through the 
kind of volunteer mentioned earlier. A good government op movement 
will not want to rely on one-way top-down method* oiH&otMmnication 
and delivery of aerviceSf the villagera will have ft) take an 
aotive role in identifying their own problem* and neede and find 
waya to help themaelvea. If thia ia the caae # than the .beat organ* 
zer* will be the villagera themaelveai villagera have to be the 
aubjecta of their own development. * 

5. The Role of Outaidera 

The principle to be kept in mind ia not to underea timet a the oapac- 
ity of the racipianta in organizing themaelvea when they £eel the 
need to do ao. Outaidera may bring in new information and new 
technology to challenge them into diaouaaion. The action, however, 
ha. to be taken up by the villagera themaelvea. 

A village community uaually will have ita own organisation. ' 
There are ihtereat groupa and natural leadera of group*. Collect* 
ive activitiea axe carried out through thia informal organization. m 
Real leadera ahould then be identified VpA trained to perform the 
function of organizera and manager a for development. The training 
given to theae natural leadera will certainly, aubaaquently benefit 
the whole community. • 



GROUP B i 

Linkage of Formal and Nonformal Sduoation 

The Partnerehip of Government and Mon-Qovernment Aqenoiea 

Wave in Which Educational Program* Can be Expande d Without 
Increasing Adminiatratlve coat* 3 j 7 

• * 

1 . Linkage of Formal and Won formal Education ^ v 

Jn general, the group aupported the ponoept of promoting oloaer 
linkagea between formal and nonformal education and % recognized that 
there are many waya that the two forma of education can be linked. 
Due to the limited time, however, the diaouaaion, foou**ed mainly 
on one aapect of the linkage, namely, the utilization of formal 
achool facilities and ataff in nonformal education. 
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\M the* field level, it Was felt "that if nonformal education is seen 
as a means to compensate for inadequate opportunities for formal 
schooling, then formal school facilities and staff can be and have 
been used successfully in many countries to organize nonformal 
classes. Such sharing of common resources will help to lower the 
costs of nonformal education, supplement' the income of the formal 
school staff and in some cases/ even influence the* process' and the 
content of formal education. Group members expressed the concerns, 

/however, that in many,, cases nonformal education programs have to 
depend upon the resources of the formal school system, suffer £rora 
many shortcomings such as the need to compete fpr limited time and 
resources with the formal school programs and €he risk that formal 
school teachers will bring with them attitudes and behaviours that 
are more- suitable for children than adults. Suggestions for % solut- 
ions based on the group, members* experiences range from organizing 
in-service training for teachers, coordinating with the teachers V 
colleges to include nonformal education in their curricula to set- 
ting up a separate agency in the Ministry to be responsible for 

. supervising the work of field level staff. * 

If nonformal education is used not merely as a substitute for form- 
al education but as a means to provide knowledge and skills that , 
will Br ing about individual and community development, then the 
, group reels that such nonformal education programs cannot rely sole- 
ly on the resources of the formal school system but needs to relate 
closely to other development agencies such as the Ministry of Public 
Health, Ministry of Agriculture and the industries. In such cases, 
formal school staff can serve as resource persons on specific areas 
but rarely have enough time. to function as 'organizers J|nd coordin- 
ators with 'otli^r agencies Jjj|volved.' In J^y countri^^ therefore, 
additional personnel are needed to serve as orgarfizers and coordin- 
ators of nonformal education. 



» While it is the opinion of the group that common sharing of facilit- 
ies and resources at the operational level should be promoted, it 
seems that each country has, or is trying to, establish a separate 
agency at the national level to be responsible for policy formulat- 
ion, planning, supervision and follow-u^. Indonesia and Thailand 
have established such agencies. The Philippines which lias operated 
on a common educational system from the national to the field level 
is also considering establishing a separate department [bureau]* for 
nonformal education. An interesting departure from this pattern is 
Korea which has attempted to issue laws that, will bring about closer 
cooperation among agencies involved in nonformal education without 
establishing a separate bureau for nonformal education. 

While no specific recommendation wasj^Aphed by the group, it fully 
supported attempts to increase linkqjSS^Jfcptween formal and nonformal 



In September 1982 the President of the Philippines approved the 
setting up of' a Bureau of Continuing Education under the umbrella 
^pf^/fche Ministry of Education. and Culture. Discussions on financing 
the /Bureau are continuing" and it is^hoped it will commence in 1983. 
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education* In particular , the group stressed the need to recognize' 
that the linkage of formal and nonformal education must be based on. 
sharing o£ principles as well as Sharing of resources* If .both 
forms of education strive to provide education that is responsive 
to the needs of the learners, aim to develop their potentials and 
fully utilize their experience 1 , then linkages can be achieved 
without endangering the objectives or the quality of either form 
of education. 



Upon presenting the group's -report to the plenary Session, the 
suggestion was made that linkage beAe en formal and nonformal educ- 
ation should also include attempts .By formal and nonformal educators 
to plan together on how they can supplement and reinforce the, task 
of one another so that ^ continuous and lifelong opportunity for , 
learning will be provided. 



2. The Partnership of Government and Non-Government Agencies 



The group mempers widely Shared their experiences on how government 
and non-government agencies have joined together in the provision 
of nonformal education. From the\discussion , non-governmental 
agencies appear to have assisted the- task of government agencies in 
a wide variety of functions such a£ experimenting with new ideas 
before their adoption for wider dissemination by government agencies, 
soliciting donations from the public, serving as promoters and 
pressure groups for nonformal education, and extending* the services^ 
provided ^0 a- wider clientele. As far, as the role of the "non-gov- 
ernment a^ agencies as coord inatijft&Jtodies is, conc'§$*ed, however , 
the group felt that non- government agencies often lack the authority 
to limit duplications or reinforce coordination. However, they can 
and have served, successfully as channels for exchange of ideas 
among governmental and *non-governme.ntal agencies which can result 
in increased understanding and closer cooperation. 



In spite of the valuable contributions of non-governmental t agencies 
to nonformal education, governmental agencies in very few countries 
have given concrete assistance to them. In countries where such 
financial assistance is given it is often bound by many cpnditions 
which hamper the operation of the non-government agencies. 



3. Ways in Which Programs Can Be Expanded Without Increasing • 

Administrative Costs 

i 

It was the .opinion of the group that it is difficult to generalize 
across countries on how programs can be expanded without increasing 
administrative cost. In general, the group felt that agencies u - 
should ensure that as far as possible the major proportion of inve- 
stment in nonformal education should go to the target population. 
At the* same time however, the group stressed the need to develop 
follow-up and* support systems so that the quality of the programs 
could be maintained. By sharing resources with the formal school, 
system and other agencies by wbrking in cooperation with npn-gover- ( 
nment agencies, and by mobilising the participation Of the target 



grbupa* , the group fait that" the .cost of nonformal education could 
be greatly reduced* 



GRQPP C : 

How to Reconcile ^National Needs with Local Needs in the Planning of 
the Curriculum for Literacy and Related Programs 

How to Deal with Problems of Teacher Recruitment and Training 

The group agreed that it was neither possible nor desirable to have 
a single, inflexible curriculum policy for the entire country, as 
there are glaring disparities and differences such as urban/rural, 
af f luent/disadvantaged etc. Of course national planners have to 
work on a broad, country-wide approach, but the specific needs and 
priorities of the provinces or districts must be taken* into account* 



A presentation was made on the system of curriculum planning and 
development in Thailand and Indonesia, 'it is summarised as follows: • 



THAILAND: The regional offices of the Nonformal Education Departm- 
ent play a major role in curriculum development • The regional 
office carries out a- NEEDS ASSESSMENT survey based on questionnaire 
forma sent out to the rural areas. /Dhis process may occupy about 
6 months. From the data gathered £t is possible, to arrive at a , 
consensus ott^sfte mafjor need$ of the people. The regional, office 
then seeks validation of its findings* 

The Department headquarters in Bangkok develops the Core Curriculum 
which consists of: 

1) # Literacy Component 

2) Civic Education Component 

3) Family Planning, Health Education and related topics 



The teachers are also involved intimately in this exercise as they 
are in constant contact with students. They are able to pass on 
their observations as well as students" views to the curriculum 
decision-makers* 

INDONESIA: The Indonesian system is somewhat similar, but there is 
a clear-cut practice whereby in the event of a conflict between 
national and local interests, the former must prevail. The core, 
curriculum consists of: 

1) National Language 

2) Civic Education 

3) Religion - according to the individual's faith 



In addition, there is a wide variety of electives available. 'Each 
sub-district receives a package of study materials for use in 
classes. 

Teacher Selection and Training 



It was the consensus that given the realities of the rural areas, 
the teachers should not only have academic qualifications but* also 
be individuals who, because of temperament, leadership qualities, 
and enthusiasm, would make good teachers of adults. Primary school 
teachers could also be trained to teach adults* 

The group was unanimous in its view tha€ all teachers of ; adults 
should attend courses in adult psychology and methodology. 



*######## 
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VILLAGERS AND PROFESSIONALS: AN EMERGING PARTNERSHIP* 



experiences" of the social work and research centre in tllonia, 
Rajasthan India 

This Mt of accounts is an abridged compilation of several articles written by 
Aruna and San jit Roy on their experiences in Ti Ionia. The original idiom has 
been retained! the *ue' narrator is the voice of the authors. Several aspects 
of their multi-purpose activities, which include but go beyond education, are 
sketched heret the health care programe, the primary education research prog- 
ress* and the rural industries programe. These are preceded by a brief sketch 
of the Social Work and Research Centre, its purpose , organisation and history. 

A rural development programme depends as much as anything else for 
its success upon the people who work within it. These people are 
the life-line of the programme; it is o/ten very difficult for out- 
siders - planners, educators , economists and others concerned with 
development but working some place other than the front-line - to 
feel familiar with the villagers themselves who constitute a criti- 
cal link in the chain of individuals struggling to improve poor 
living conditions and to allow more rural people to take responsib- 
ility for their own economic and social welfare. 



This study includes a series of three sketches of individuals who 
are village-level workers in rural India. They are in the service 
of th*. Social work and Research Centre (SWRC) in Tilonia, a town in 
the sfxora Block of 110 villages in the Ajmer District of Rajasthan. 
As a means of placing these three people in the context of the dev- 
elopment programme in which they work , we will begin with an over* 
view of the Social Work and Research Centre, including its philoso- 
phy, g6als, history and methods* Then, we will describe three 
sub-programmes of the Centre; the primary education research prog- * 
ramme, the health education and health care programme and the rural 
industries programme. The highlight of each of these descriptions 
will be the depiction of one of the village-level workers particip- 
ating in the programme. 



These three workers: Gopi, in the primary education research prog- 
ramme; Sudamma, the community health worker; and Sua, in the rural 
industries programme, are real people* We hope that by introducing 
them here, the character of their lives and work, and of the rural 
development programme in which they participate will become more n 
real for those who too often feel removed from the work on the 
•front-line 1 . 



•From "Basic Services for Children: A Continuing Search for Learn- 
ing Opportunities", I BE: Experiments and Innovations in Education , 
36, p. 116-131, Unesco, Paris, 1978. 
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The Social Work and Research Centre, whose main office is in Tilonia, 
Rajasthan, is directed by Sanjjit Roy and Aruna Roy, two social Wor- 
kers who have given up more lucrative and prestigious positions to 
live and work with others similarly committed, on the fringe, of the 
Rajaithan desert in India. * 



The Centre ia headquartered in the buildings of a sanitorium which 
was abandoned several years, ago due to water scarcity and other con* 
ditions which made it impossible to maintain the services. But we 
were not long in locating the technology required to find and drill 
for water, and we now have an adequate supply. In fact, well-dril- 
ling has become one of the important services we offer to surround* 
ing villages and a keystone to establishing communication with 
rural people, leading to a development of a wider variety of serv- 
ices aimed towards economic and social development. 



The philosophical foundation upon which the Centre is built is the 
belief that socio-economic development programmes, to be effective, 
must have their goals and methods accepted by community members as 
necessary to their own progress. This means that the knowledge and 
attitudes of urban-trained, globally-oriented professionals must be 
gradually assimilated by villagers, that young professionals must 
learn to live comfortably in the village culture, and that both 
parties - the professionals and the villagers - must participate in 
the development process on the local level. A critical part of 
the Centre's effort is to sustain the conditions under which young 
professionals can live and work in rural areas. To this end they 
are provided with some of the simple amenities to which they are 
accustomed, but none which is conspicupusly luxurious. It is hoped 
that villagers might take an interest in such facilities And adopt 
them in their own homes as resources permit, 

A second fundamental assumption of the Centre's effort is that soc- 
ial change must be a result of economic 'change, and therefore 0 that 
its activities must be initially economic, involving those agencies 
and institutions which can effect change of this kind. Hence we 
a'm^hasize the provision of observable benefits such as water, cure 
of diseases, schools and so on, both as means to social change and 
as the first step toward gaining the confidence of the rural people 
In the efficacy of the Centre. 



In line with our broad goals of economic and social development, 
the Centre has a series of interim objectives, which can also be 
viewed as strategic steps. First and foremost, the Centre should 
become a structure for integrated action, coordinating such services 
as water and agricultural development, health and education. The 
villagers should learn that they can approach the Centre for all 
their needs, and that the process of getting help need not begin 
with the tedious puzzle of finding the right bureaucratic agent. 
Indeed, one of the services the Centre offers is to accompany vill- 
agers to bureaucratic institutions in Ajmer and Jaipur, guiding 
them through the offices they must visit, so that in the future they 
can work more easily with civil servants. 



Next, the Centre employees endeavour to become wall acquainted with 
tha rural pa op la - thajlr agricultural practices, aocial customs, 
radical taboos, wants, naada and resources. To do this, wa aaarch 
for employees who will taka on such interests; it ia aaaantial to 
racruit young apacialiata aincaraly interaatad in rural development 
and give them tha facilitiea and conditiona they need to work satiS7 
factor ily. Thaae young engineers, doctora and teachera must be 
guided * in way* of learning about and from villagers, and profiting • 
from thia aource of wiadom which they cannot find in booka. 

J 9 

The Centra muat be an organisation in which apacialiata can learn 
to communicate with villageraj thia kind of communication ia pract- 
ically a conatant end in i'tself', aince it ia ao tenuoue. In pursu- 
ing thia dialogue, the Centre alao wanta to cooperate actively with 
the State government as participants and eympathetic supports of its 
activitiea. Alao, technical colleges in the district are urged to 
bacome involved in projects where their skills and expertise are 
useful. Finally, tha Centre wanta to become aelf-aupporting through 
ita aervicaa, and to replicate itaelf in other districts and states 
of India. 



Tha gap bstwssn specialiata and villagara has been widening, in sp- 
its of modern technological success at making the world seem smaller. 
And it is this widening gap that makes both the problems of educat- 
ed unemployment and rural poverty grow larger. The Centre seeks to 
attack simultaneously two interlinked problems of India, namely, 
that of educated unemployment and bhat of rural poverty. By attra- 
cting young specialists to rural areas, otherwise wasted or oest- 
lsss talent can be put to use. And by discovering means of commun- 
ication between the epecialiete and the villagara, the latter can 
learn to identify and take care of their own economic and aocial 
development neede. 

i 

During our firet yeare of operation, eome 20 young profeeeionale - 
geologists, geophyeiciete, eocial workere, educatore, nurses, agric- 
ultural extension workers, doctors, soil chemists, accountants and 
economiste - have been working full time. Moat of them are between 
2? and 30 years of age. 

It ie one of the objectivee of the SWRC to eee that young people 
who are keen on working in the rural areae go through the Tilonia 
experience and illuetrate that it ia not ao difficult after all to 
work together. Not everyone haa the capacity to fit into the work- 
ing conditiona influenced by the rural environment; aome are too 
impatient and want reeults fast; some think they know everything 
because they have deqreee from univereitiee in India and abroad and 
find it easier to criticize than to take time to work at the problems 
facing the people. Tilonia has seen all types, including those who 
are sceptical of paperwork, ordsr, method anWdiscipline; and lon- 
ers who do r*bt know what it is like to work a^fcrt of a team. 

. * * 

Ever eince the Social Work and Resaarch Cantre started work in 
O rilonia, approximately four yeare ago, education haa been coneidered 
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an important ancf integral input into all programmee. Its important 
ce has proved to be the most decisive common factor in our* activities. 
When education percolated down* to the villagee in the form pf primary 
schools and adult literacy classes, only those who were astute enough 
to underetand the valuewpf education in urban terms took advantage Ox* 
theee facilitiea. To m3Wt of them, literacy represented a world far 
-removed from theirs, where the value system and the language of com- 
munication were foreign, if not alien* The programmes, therefore, 
while changing the lives of some, latft many untouched. This was 
particularly true of the villages which were not connected by roaa 
and communication facilities to other villages and towns, and where 
the life style was still the same as it was a hundred years ago. 



When any programme is started by the SWRC, the first important step 
is to educate the community in the effects of the programme. The 
best method of communicating a new idea is to relate ita benefita 
directly to a tangible gain. Thia very often takea the shape of £ itr 
anqial advantages. Whether it ie the groundwater programme in which 
spots for digging wells are located with the help of geophysical 
instruments, the agriculture programme in which the use of hybrid 
seeds, pesticides and fertilizers Is advocated, or the medical prog** 
ramme which involves maternal and child care, nutrition, family 
planning and prevention of tuberculosis, the villagers have under- 
stood financial benefits more easily than ideological reasons for • 
making changes. 



Like most urban educated youth, Centre workers fay they had develop- 
ed a simplistic and romantic notion of the villager. In the f<bur 
years that the SWRC haa been working in Tilonia, many romantic not- 
ione have been rubbed off. The young workere eay that »it wae 
with relief that we recognized the pragmatic thinking pattern or 
the man in the village etreet. The argumente he had, for inetance, 
againat formal education for both himaelf and hie child, were Valid 
and baaed on logic and a ahrewd assessment of the economics of the 
sitution he was in. There was no abject poverty of mind and there 
was a definite way of arriving at opinions that bespoke of a pract- 
ical evaluation of a given situation;' 



We work with the belief that a programme yields the best results 
when the planner is the executor, and the people intended to benefit 
from the project are among those who help to shape it. Thus the ^ 
young professionals make concerted efforts to involve the villagers 
actively in each phase of the programme. Baaed on the apparent 
success of this philosophy to date, substantial funds have been gr- 
anted by the state and national government* and some international 
assistance organizations. ' 



1. The Health Care Programme 



one of the most challenging problems in the field of, health cafce , 
today is tha delivery of health services to people in rural areas. 
Modern medical practices ar# not often compatible with traditional 
ones, and the process of changing from one to another is slow, and 
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demand* a etrategy which facilitate the ax traction of haalth 
matters from the cultural web of customs and thalr gradual rfplace* 
■ant with naw belief a and practices. 



Zn most vdllagaa localized pain is brandad and bladi typhoid rem- 
aina untreated dua to* a baliaf that madlcina prevents tha disease 
from leaving tha body; woman and children are ignored} diainfacted 
valla are believed to cauae atari lity and impotency* and cutting 
of the umbilical cord by the 'midwife is equated with murder. It 
ia within thia cultural conditioning, that the SWRC had to formulate 
ita programme. 



The SWRC atarted ita health care programme in February 1973 in the 
village of Tilonia. The general goal of the programme waa to educ- 
ate the people in the need for modern health care and to extend 
services to every man, woman and child. The particular goala were: 



1. to *JLk« basic haalth car* aval labia to avary villagaj 

2. to disseminate haalth cara akllla to tha lowest poaaibla laval 
in ordar to gradually diminish tha concantration of akillad 
personnel in tha urban araaa and spread them mora avanly 
through rural araaa i 

3. to utilixa all available akilla and unakillad raaourca paraonnal 

^ r within tha community! 

4. progressively to giva tha villaga a self-sufficient unit of 
haalth cares 

5. to work towards incraaaad aducation and awaranaSa, which wa 
baliava ara tha auataining factora in development! 

6. to provida through trainad paraonnal tha nacaaaary guidanoa 
and auparviaion of villaga laval workers; and 

7. to incorporata haalth practlcaa into tha farmers' way of Ufa 
rathar than treat than aa aaparata and nyatarioua phanomana. 

The initial phase of the programme involved extensive community 
contact in order to create a demand within the communities for health 
care services. Since the villagers' concept of health care is limit- 
ed to one of relief from pain, the demand was invariably for a dis- 
pensary. Although a dispensary is a critical part of health servic- 
es, it is not enough. So the medical team worked out a strategy to 
get medicine to the villagers through a member of their own village. 
These village- level health workers. are selected by the respective 
communities and then trained at the Centre. On completion of their 
training, they can give simple curative medication to their villag- 
ers and refer difficult cases to the Centre. This strategy makes 
medication more acceptable, aa a member of the community dispenses 
it, and it promotes community self-dependence, as villagers pay 
for the salary of the village-level worker and part of the recurring 
medicine expenses. Simple as this strategy may sound, it involves 
v t of work with the community V building a dispensary, wooing 
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Village communities' to gain conviction in the vital need for med- 
ication, and breaking down prejudices and beliefs about health care 
hardened over the centuries. 



Barefoot Doctors * ^ 

Health services were to be extended through trained health workers 
in each village* To recruit these workers numerous meetings wer.e 
held in 4 every Village where they were attended by the village infl- 
uential a, local leaders and farmers « A dialogue waa atarted and 
gradually responsibilities for selection, running the programme and 
supervision shifted from the SWRC to the village. 

The village community and the SWRC decided together on the following 
criteria for the selection of workers! " 



1. thay ahould be regular inhabitants of tha villaga i 

2. thay ahould be nan between the agea of 15 and 25 i 

3. thay ahould have completed the 6th claee and have a workable 
knowledge of Hindi i 0 

4. ' they ahould be well accepted by the villagera so they oan 

talk to every aan, woman* and child i 

5. they should be motivated to do health work and ready to offer 
? " services Whenever required. 

ff ' ' * ' 

Once the candidates were selected they were sent to the medical team 

at SWRC for their approval. 

The village community had to accept some of the conditions of the 
programme : 

* 

1. the whole village or a aelected team of people were responsible 
for the day-to-day auparviaion of »their workerj 

2. the village had to pay a part of t<he worker 'a salary every month!, 
every head of household contributed an amount decided by the 
village council i 

3. the recipients of medicine had to pay 25% of the actual coat and „ 
a flat rate of two rupees for every injection. 

Only on agreement to these conditions would a village programme be 
started. On the completion of their training village-level health 
workers can do tho following: 



1. house-to-house surveys to obtain base line data* ' 

2. house-to-houea viaita to aee every individual ao that any needing 
intenaive care can be referred to a specialist* 
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3. cur* simple illness and dispense li^li drugs i 

4. keep a list of patients suffering from tuberculosis, venereal 
disease ami laprosyi 

5" Keep a ltat of aya patlanta who may naad Specialized attantlon 
and surgery* 

* 

6. maintain growth chart! of children up to tha age of 5 and treat 
them as a group needing special carai 

7. kaap a list of nan and women aligibla for Tastily planning. 



The village-level. health worker (VLHW) is trained in conununication 
technique!. He learns to use hand puppets, flip charts, flannelgr- 
aphs f a camera and cassette recorder to make his own film strips. 
He learns to adapt local stories, songs and beliefs to convey his 
new ideas. In short, he learns' to tap all the local resources 
available. 



The medical team from the SWRC visits each village once very 15 days. 
The VLHW collects all the patients in ona place and the doctor exam- 
ines them. The very ill patients are visited at home. Meanwhile, 
the Community Health Worker calls a meeting or goes arourid the 
village finding out about problems the villagers have discussed, 
thus keeping the existing relationship and communication channels 
alive. The team also looks out for other community needs, which 
could be met by cooperation with the SWRC. To keep a regular check 
on the VLHW, there are weekly meetings at the SWRC, where patients 1 
registers, drug registers, receipt books and general work are checked 
and evaluated. This is often "followed up by surprise visits to the 
different villages &y either the Community Health Worker or the 
Medical Social WorWwr. c ' «£T 



Pais - indigenous healers and midwives 

One focus of the village health care programme is mother and child 
care, that is, pre- and post-natal care, infant care, nutrition, and 
family planning techniques for women. In order to provide these 
services efficiently the SWRC, personnel began, after six months of 
preliminary work in the villages, to tap the potential lying in the 
indigenous haalers and midwives, known as Dais. Because village 
women have great, faith in Dais, they were trained to be useful links 
between the* medical team and the women, who are generally the most 
subject to social constraints and tend to be the least amenable to 
change. 

m 

The Dais who entered a training programme were selected in the same 
manner as were the barefoot doctors, but with one additional criter- 
ion. Since the Dai's of some of the higher castes were not willing 
to enter the household of lower caste members, those selected had to 
be of a caste whose members were acceptable to and accepting of all 
others. % 



Onca they were selected the Dais raceived basic orientation in tha 
following areas: > . 

1. how to conduct a hygianic dalivaryi 

2. how to datact an abnormal pragnancy sufficiantly in advance* 

3. pra-natal and post-natal care* 

4. Infant cara 

5. nutrition, with spacial emphasis on infant faading and pragnancy 
diets* 0 

6. tha importance of immunisation 1 

7. family planning methods 1 * 

"8. how to organise Manila Handala (woman's groups) 

All this information had to be, conveyed visually since the Dais ara 
illiterate. The visual representation was provided by flip charts, 
flash cards, models and demonstrations on pregnant women. 



Sudaroma * * 

Sudamma is a Community Health Worker and Supervisor of tha Community 
Health Programme. Sudamma, son of Narayanan, is a resident of 
Ti Ionia. He belongs to the Brahmin community and is ad so a practis- 
ing priest. Ris family is one of five priest families in Tilonia. 
He has three sisters and no brothers. His family is literate. All 
of them have boon to school or received soma kind of education. Tne« 
sistet wto has studied least is a '5th class pass 1 . Everyone in 
Sudamma '#f*mily im married except for hi* siatar who is l£.*?ha 
Brahmins do <not marry as young as other castas do. The average 
literacy rate is also higher. 

Sudamma, whose official name is Suderlal, is an enthusiastic worker. 
He dropped out of College after completing his first year of the * 
undergraduate course, mainly for economic reasons. Ha was educaflP 
in the local school five kilometres away and want to tha collage 
in the nearby town of Kishangarh. Ha has held a variety of jobs 
since then. He has worked as field inspector for a bank in another 
district in Rajasthan, as a supervisor for the famine works, and as 
a/ loom worker and newspaper distributor in the town of Kishangarh. 
He joined the SWRC in 1973 at the age of 22. Sudamma Is represent- 
ative of the educated rural youth who ara eager to learn and who 
set their sights high. He is keen to get recognition from the 
village as well as from the young professionals who work in tha SWRC. 

i 

After joining the Ground Water Department of the SWRC as a fieldwor- 
ker, Sudamma became a surveyor for the Rural Industries Programme 
and the Education Section before joining the Health Section as a i # 
full time community worker. He has been. in tha Health Department 
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of the SWRC for the past three; ytirii and still carries on with his 
adult litaracy classes. 



SucUjnm haa no inhibition* 'about caata inside tha SWRC. Ha will 
•van drink water toHictved by Ram Batoa, tha Harijan who worka in tha 
Centre. Attar having workad in tha diapanaary and draaaad tha 
wounde of varioua caataa and looked after thair moat baaic needa, 
jSudaMM'a inhibitiona about caata hava baan modifiad. But ha will 
not do what ha doaa in tha Cantra in front of othar villagere. Ha 
ia afraid of tha Jatni Saraiti passing a atrictura on him. Sudamma 
will perforai 'puja' in a scheduled caata temple, but ha will not lat 
scheduled caataa antar tha temple whara ha officiataa. Ha faara 
aocial ostracism; baaidaa # hia family aurvivaa on tha annual con- 
tributiona that thay gat from tha Jata who own tha temple, and thay 
would not lika him to braak tradition. 



Sudamma doaa not approva of tha prafaranca givan to tha achadulad 
caataa for joba and othar facilitiaa by tha Govarnraant. Hia ar gum- 
ant ia that ainca Brahmin a ara alao poor, prafaranca ahould only be 
on tha baaia of tha aconomic laval qf tha paraona concarnad. Ha 
doaa, hqwavar, accapt tha opinion that tha Brahmina hava axploitad 
tha othar caataa for yeara, and probably daaarva to ba diacriminatad 
againat. 



Sudajnma haa banafitad from tho SWRC in many waya. Ha haa baan abla 
to procure and uaa hybrid aaeda and tha necessary fertilizers and 
insecticides , bacauae of the SWRC Agriculture Section. He regarda 
tha Health Programme aa beneficial to the poor of the area. Ha 
himaalf haa learned the value of timely cure of diaeaaea. He haa 
alao learned to view bad health not ao much aa an embarraaament but 
aa aomething which needs immediate attention. He haa .learned to 
regard diaeaee in the aame way aa He would a cycle tyre puncture, t 
The matter needs diagnoaia, cure and follow-up. He aaya that he 
waa too overwhelmed by traditional prejudicea before to be able to 
view ill health without fear of the unknown. Hia work ia highly 
satisfying and in hia constant interaction with the people he ia 
able to combine hia taste for education with hia work in the commun- 
ity. 



Sudamma, like many villagers, put little value on time. Ho waa 
often sidetracked from the work in hand by a game of dice, or waa 
quick to start a fight. He almost always forgot the matter at hand. 
He haa now learned to budget his time and to plan. His planning 
now includea his finances and work schedule. 



Sudamma, .being a member of the community ha serves, is always list- 
ened to. 11c is an excellent bridge of communication between the 
SWRC specialists and the community. Sudamma has grown in stature 
in the eyes of the villagers. He is now able to hold thair interest 
and gaide them. What he says has more credence because his exper- 
ience has been demonstrated. In the beginning the Medical Social 
Worker worked closely with Sudamma. She helped him to the point 




where he could work independently. Sudamma now plana, organizes , 
and supervises the work of a dozen village-level health workera 
covering a population of more than 20,000 people. He is in many 
waya an ideal community worker. 



One aid that Sudamma uaea with skill 'and enthusiasm is the Film 
Strip Audio Kit. He now knows how'to link up a local story to. the 
strip and to talk to the group with ease" about water, health, agric- 
ulture, rural industries or whatever may be the task of the evening. 



Sudamma has also made good use of the opportunities that have come 
his way. He has been able to mix with the specialists, pick up 
more than a ^smattering of English, explain his programme and work 
with others as a team. There are times of course that Sudamma has 
to be reminded that he is not the Doctor and that he is still very 
far from knowing everything about medicine. He is, nevertheless 9 .# 
a rural youth who has taken his life seriously and brought out the 
best in himself. 



2. The Primary. Education Research Programme 

' .% 

** 

Like many other organizations concerned with development the Social 
Work and Research Centre believes that if economic development ia 
to be a continual process with roots deep in rural society, one 
target group should be children. Thus, the \ importance of primary 
education cannot be emphasized enough. With the htflp of the National 
Council for Educational Research and Training (NCERT) and the Centre 
for Educational Research and Training (CET) , the SWRC haa atarted a 
Research Study in Primary Education for attracting the drop-out 
child back to school. 



In a preliminary survey to determine the causes of drop-outs, the 
Centre found that children did not come to school for various reaa- 
ons,. Many emanated from the economic situation of the community. 
The children very often had to take the cattle grazing, and those 
who belonged to farming families had to help with the never-ending 
chores. The parents could not afford to let the child go to school 
if its schedule interfered with the work of the child. The other 
main reason for drop-out waa the curriculum. The survey revealed 
that parenta thought that education neither equipped the child for 
employment in urban areaa where the locala always did better nor 
allowed them to continue to take an active part in the vocation of 
their fathera. The educated child in effect became a misfit and 
a delinquent, when he found himaalf auperior (or ao he thought) for 
work on the farm, and unable to compete aucceaafully with others in 
town. He waa a paraaite and a drain on the meagre resources of 
the family. The beat alternative therefore lay in keeping him 
ignorant of the written word and allowing him to derive satisfaction 
from the routine of hia traditional vocation. The other important 
factor inaofar aa the parents were concerned was their inability to 
communicate with the achool teacher, who, even if he waa a villager, 
did not belong to their village and whom they did not feel comfort- 
able in approaching with their problems. * 
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In d^i^ning an experimental educational alternative these problems 
wea^ #ivj^^j|peai'al attention. The new programme was geared to 
chii^e ^'^e^liR^#£cefl4iro # the schedule and the teacher-parent relation- 
i^^'inv^-'^annfer whereby a 11^ these problems could be solved together. 
$he ;cMmunit£ - was to participate /from, the planning stager throughout 
0n'^: ii)piemQntatiori , so that tfee -school would become part of the 
•^SfeS^^^re-style. of, the community and not remain an isolated build- 
ing^ representing an £ lien culture. ■ 

The government primary schools in three villages (Tilonia, Phaloda 
and Buharu) •, whose administration is officially vested in the Block 
Development Of ficfer," were handed over to the SWRC for a period of 
three years to become part of the experiment in a new approach tp. 
primary education. 

Six people, all local young men and women, were recruited from the 
village in which the schools' were located to become teachers.' Two 
of them. are priests, two are farmers , one is a widow and one is an 
educated unemployed' youth. All of them are youngY have finished 
-higher secondary school, but are not trained as teachers. These 
six were exposed to areas of training , deemed necessary by the !SWRC 
and 'the CET, including "chifd psychology, language and arithmetic 
•teaching methods , environmental studies , and * general matters per- 
taining* to groups and: ^teaching* aids. 

. , ' . r: * ' 

- The emphasis in the* curriculum has shifted from the purely/formal 
method of learning f^pm books to the more practical learning from 
agriculture* animal husbandry, rural industries and crafts - in 
essence, the environment*. Ta suit the children^ work schedule 
the school runs in two "shifts* the morning shift between 8 a,m. and 
12 noon and the evening shift between 7 p.m. and* 10 p.m. The first 
is for the regular students and the second for drop*?outs. \ Tfte par- 
ents and other community members were' involved in making the decis- 
ions about the /purpose" of the school , ,its curriculum and v the recrui- 
tment and traj^iitjg of teachers. c 

i\ x * • 

The *fol lowing profiaa, is of one "of the students of the *rilo/iia sch- 
ool* Through his eyes,, we view the village, the School and the 
teacher - all of which are a part of his education. 

■ * „ ■ , ■ ' - m - - f 

Gopi, aged 14, belongs to the Mali^ community /Of the Tilonia village. 
This village is traditionally a farming one, not fust for subsij 
ence crops, but for vegetable crops that a#e 'sold elsewherei^Tfie 
caste is not a schedule qne, ,.-kut the 'community Is economic ™"* e 4 *■ * 
relative to- the entire village/ is« only average. 

f. ' ■ ■' \. 

'. ~* 
* Gopi has two older bt others^ and a .younger sister^. Like the others - 
of his caste, Jjis family 's 'mafn pdcuna^ion is- raising animals. His* 
two brothers each have sbme latid ,/w^ch they bought with their own 
d ney. They gain $art< of fche^r^rtcom^ by working* * one- in a * * 



spinning factory and tl^e other in a lime kiln. The father owns no 
land, and his entire income is from the 16 cows and six sheep he 
owns. The father, his two eldest sons; wife, daughter and in-laws 
are illiterate. „ 

Like his brothers, Gopi is married. He was fortunate to marry 
before he wks 3L4, since if he had waited too long, his father would 
have j had to\ay at least 5,000 rupees to get him a bride. (For 
this reason, Atoo, his 12 year old sister is* already engaged .) Gopi 's 
bride comes from the village of Siloraf she will stay there with ' 
her family until they both reach puberty. 4^ " 

- , * * 

God-fearing .and highly respectful of his elders, Gopi enjoys life 
with his family .in his^village. He is happy to be a part of tfafr-*^ 
Jathi Somiti caste association because it provides him and ottteSr 
individuals with social security. If his father should die, Dig 
widow and children wouKi be. cared for by the larger family of his 
caste. - 



Gopi, does not know much ahout India beyond his village. His aware- 
ness covers Rajasthan and reaches to Delhi, and he knows that India 
is a huge country, housing many people, with languages and tradit- 
ions different from, his own. He has visited A jman, the town serv- 
ing as headquarters for his district, but^npt Jaipur,. the State 
capital. \ - > 

*GOpi did not go to school regularly. Until June 1975 he had not 
been going at all v. His p'roblems were many. First oi? all the 
timing did not suit him. He either gra2ed his own cattle or looked 
after the cattle of another for a fee. The money Was needed by 
his family. Schooling did not feature as an . important part of his 
early life as it was not relevant in any way to his occupation. 

•'• ' ^ ■ / , . ' " .' ' 

Though *the rest of the* family is illiterate, they encouraged Gopi to 
*j^ter a night school for literacy which was being run by the Commun- 
ity Health Section of the SWRC in Tilonia. Later, when the primary 
schoot\shift for drop-outs opened, they were happy to see him enter. 
They hotoed that his knowledge of reading and writing would help 
them, bu\t they also hoped* that w*hat he learned would "mean something 
in his oWn life, and that he would stay in the village, having 
learned to do better the* vocation he inherited from his father. 

When %he. Tilonia primary school started a night class, he \*&th many 
others drifted i*n to it nore jout of "curiosity than anything else. 
The atmosphere did not "remind foim of school; the teachers stood 
about , playing village .games with students, and Gopi joined in. Not 
much later he found himself sitting with, a slate and chaljc listen- 
ing to talH about farming methods, and painfully scrawling words on 
his/siate. His spelling was bad, as he spoke Marwari at home and 
the phonetics of that dialect kept ctowctM^Naut the correct Hindi 
spelling. He found that school was ?fcin^ that Tie enjoy e^ learning, 
ahh that « what Jie learned was useful, even to the point that he could, 
make' suggestions hcSw and« then at home afeout proper cattle care. 
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His teachers demanded lots of Writing, and at first Gopi did not 
like this part of school; nor did he like doing sums. But gradual- 
ly he became more fluent and able to see the use of these skills. 
With the other children, he also worked in agricultural and animal 
husbandry projects, such as testing soil and water for crops, tend-* 
ing the school buffalo herd, and raising new crops. The school's 
farm, with its hybrid seed demonstration 1 plots and intriguing new 
methods, caught his fancy. Through raising these plants he "has 
learned several related skills, including arithmetic. He can keep 
accounts now, understand the calendar, and the reasons for such 
phenomena as frost, drought and rain. During the term many of the 
children have taken both hybrid and vegetable seeds to sow in their 
own farms. The crops must be irrigated at specific intervals, fer- 
tilized and have pesticides applied according to a specific pattern. 
Gopi would like to win the prize for the best crop at the end of 
the year. 

He has learned to deal with adult problems. He does the purchasing 
for' his family, and keeps account of milk he receives and sells to 
vendors on the station platform. .Most important, he has learned 
how to think. He is not embarrassed by the presence of strangers, 
and he is not afraid to ask questions about things he does not know. 
He likes his teachers and is not shy with them. He has known one 
of them, Ghizalal , since he was a baby, and respects his knowledge 
of farming. Because Ghizalal is a farmer in the. village as well as 
a teacher, Gopi can profit from his work outside of school too. 

Gopi will stay in this s'chool for another twoV^yeays, until he fini- 
shes the fifth grade. Afterwards he will continue to learn about 
raising animals either by entering a technical school, or through 

practical work on his farm. ^ 

- s 

3. The 0 Rural Industries Programme 

Over the last four years 'the Social Work and Research Centre has 
tried to provide opportunities for self -employment through its var- 
ious ^programmes . The programmes primarily concerned with this 
aspapt of economic development are in rural industries and crafts. 
The/Rural Industries programme is «at present helping leather workers 
•improve tanning methods and use local leather for making finished 
leather items. TheSWRC has been marketing on behalf of the leather 
workers to create a demand for their products. Weaving, a local 
s&ill which is f2>t dying out, among the villagers, has been another 
area of concent rait jjon . The Social Work and Research Centre has 
been designing a^Ttd/mar keting cloth made in the pit * and handlooms. 
The craft programme has generated employment for women who belong m 
primar-ily to {the*- scheduled and backward castes and "tare being train- 
ed in stitching and sewing. They make traditional craft items to 
earn their daily wages and are paid on a contractual basis. 

In addition to the large numbeV of people actually Unemployed / the 
Tilonia area has many farmers an<|_ar/c3lsans , who are partially 
O .oySd and whose energies and skMleV could be better utilized 



to increase economic productivity. The single factor that has 
appeared to contribute to /the slow rate of growth is the lack of 
employment opportunities other than farming. Although the import- 
ance of private investment in increasing employment need hardly be 
emphasized, the local crafts and skills must also be improved and 
modernised to enable them to become economically viable. 



After training 35 tanners in modern methods of tanning in the vill- 
age of Harmara, the SWRC now proposes to start a small model rural 
tannery and footwear unit with an employment potential of about 80. 
This unit would also ^attract the young educated Regers (tanners) to 
fellow their traditional occupation instead of farming or migrating 
to cities in search of>wlaite-collar jobs. 



The Central Leather Research Institute has developed modern techni- 
ques- that can be adopted effectively under rural conditions to 
produce chrome and other leather using the same raw material that 
the tanner uses. The use of chemicals at the stage of dehairing 
and tanning shortens the duration of the procedure from the tradit- 
ional 90 days to 20 days. t 2tt& chemicals also prevent the hides from 
smelling and putrefying. The improved methods will also ensure 
better and more hygienic living conditions for the people, as the 
community suffers from tuberculosis 'and skin diseases. The tanner 
will now be in a position to 1 tan more skins of better quality in 
a shorter time s^an, with a marginal increase in expenditure. The 
leather can be both sold as it is, or made into leather goods by 
the village craftsmen. 



After their introduction to the improved methods of tanning in 
Harmara, the Regers have expressed a dartre to work 'together, to tan 
and manufacture small leather items. |flne Panchayat has given them 
some land for community use on the outskirts of the village. They 
plan to have 6 sets of 4 pits for tanning. They also want to have 
a small footwear unit, which will need simple hand-operated mach- 
inery. A total of 40 families (approximately 200 people) are 
likely to benefit from the programme'. 



The community has agreed in writing to work together and also to 
contribute 10 per cent of the cost of the unit, as they are not in 
a position to raise enough money to invest in the entire programme. 

With the grant received from the Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare of the Government of\ India, the SWRC has set up a Work 
Centre to train local youth in Leather work. It proposes to train 
the Regers from Harmara in better workmanship*, so as to enable then 
to use the leather processed by the new method more economically. 
Due to the favourable response received from the Regers in Harmara, 
there Has been a demand for more training camps from the neighbour- 
ing villages. The Social Work and Research Centre planned to hold 8 
camps during 1977. It is necessary to follow up the training pro- 
gramme with strict and proper ^supervision till such time as the 



Regers learn to use the techniques independently. Supervision is 
needed in matters of colouring, oiling, better finishing and procu- 
ring of the chemicals. 

Sua 

Sua, son of Ganeshji Reger, is a resident of Harmara. Pleasant 
and suave, Sua has the energy that one does not generally associate 
with a man of 55, who has lived through several feudal systems. He 
belongs to the Reger community, which is a scheduled caste, a sub- 
caste of the Chamars, traditional workers with leather. 

mien Sua was a teenager, the Regers, the Chamars, the Balais (weav- 
ers of cloth) were considered as equals. They used to eat together, 
but this is no longer so. The Regers also have their own -temple and 
are not allowed in other Hindu temples. Educated young people do 
not observe these customs; even so, certain castes will still not 
eat with fehem. In the towns such as Kishangarh, these customs do 
not matter, but in the villages the system is still observed and 
Sua will admit that the scheduled castes are partly to blame for 
continuing it. These constraints exist mainly when it comes to eat- 
ing. 



Sua is totally illiterate. He was an only son who was on the job 
from the age of 5. He has been working on leather seriously since 
he was 12. He often goes to Indore to work on making slippers. Sua 
is a very well-travelled man. The need to travel for his 'trade has 
also been an education for him. He has been to all the leather 
centres in Northern India, This has given him the ability to think 
for himself and to make full use of the opportunities that come his 
way . , 



Sua' a association with the SWRC has been a good one. He came init- 
ially in response to the demand for the innovative use of tradition- 
al 'juthie 1 or 'shee' worn by the people of this area. He respond- 
ed very favourably to the SWRC's programme at a time when persons 
much younger and more educated than he did not want to have anything 
to do with 'new, foreign 1 ideas. He then beqame a model for the 
community in that, whenever there was deviation* from the accepted 
trends, Sua would be called for. / 

Sua's visions have been broadened. He has always wanted :o be a 
good tanner and leather craftsman. He has responded very well to 
thef programme that the SWRC has introduced to make improv ed quality 
hides at the village. ' A team of experts came to Tilonia to spend 
a fbrtnight training 40 *eger families in Harmara in imprDved metn- 
ods\f tanning leather. Again, Sua was, the prime motivator. Unfor- 
tunately he had gone visiting on the day the programme commenced. 
Although the community had asked for the programme, their natural 
resistance to change manifested itself in their reluctance to give 
more than five skins for the training programme. tFhe programme 
started with those pieces. One very poor Reger, however, kept 
^ J nsisting that the cdmmunity. was lying when it. said that it had no 
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iskins. The team let the matter be for that day. The next day Sua 
came back. He went to the 'go-downs 1 and managed to extract a 
number of skins. The training programme went very well, with the 
end result that 40 families agreed to start tanning leather in the 
improved methods and also work together on the community land to 
start a factory for both tanning and making finished leather goods. 
The training party was given a^send-off and many wept. Sua is an 
unusual man in his openness to* hew ideas and techniques. 

Sue is happy now that he can stay and find additional work in Harma 
ra. His enquiring mind is also at peace because he will learn some 
thing new. The usual reason for migration is the shortage of work. 
The uneducated find it difficult to find jobs, and the educated do 
not find jobs that satisfy their aspirations. Sua thinks that the 
factory will be in a position to satisfy both. The tanning has to 
be done by the unskilled, while the stitching, cutting and Other 
'sophisticated' areas of activity appeal to trained youngsters. 
Sua works with tools that are a definite improvement on his father 



When Sua was young the Regers had no land. The entire village of 
Harmara was under the Thakur (Rajput overlord). Sua recalls how * 
when he passed through the street, everyone who happened to be sit- 
ting on a cot, had to" sit on the ground and preferably bow. He 
also remembers how Bodhu Ram's father had to pay taxes to build a 
brick house. If the Thakur did not like him, the house would have 
been demolished. Now many Regers have fairly good houses.. • They 
also own land. The Government has taken surplus land and distrib- 
uted it to the scheduled castes. The Jats and the Gujjars, whose 
land has been acquired as surplus for distribution, continue to 
bother the Regers, and often disputes are solved only by police 
intervention. The Roger's land is unirrigatedf the only crop they 
can grow is the monsoon crop. This year Sua had a good harvest 
because the rains were good, and he had visited the demonstration 
plots in the SWRC. He was able to get seeds and' fertilizer from 
the SWRC instead of wasting three to four days to get them from 
' Ajmer. Sua thinks that the economic condition of the RegerS has 
improved. He links this to their increased literacy and general 
awareness. 



Sua has been indeed exceptionally responsible for the programme of 
the SWRC. But he is not unique. There are others like him who, 
although they have not undergone dramatic changes in their way of 
lif€», have learned to assimilate new experience, to improve their 
own living conditions somewhat and to set an example for their 
fellow villagers, who perhaps are somewhat more timid in the face 

of change. ■ ' -'^tf 

. u. 



It is only through intensive work with the villagers that the young 
professionals of the SWRC can hope to fjind and develop a relation- 
ship with men like Sua 1 . • 
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.AND JUST A REMINDER. 



THE DEVELOPMENT SET 




Excuse me,- friendo , I 'muot catch my jet 

I'm off to join tfye Development Sets 

My bags are packed, and I've had all my ohoto 

I have trdvellero ohcqueo : and pillo for the trotot 



The Development Sc<t is bright and noble, 
Our thoughto are deep and our vioion global} 
Although we move with the better olaoeeo, 
Our thoughto are alwayo with the macaco. 



In Sheraton hotela in acattered nationo 
We damn multi-national corporationo ; 
Injustice eeema eaoy to pro toot 
In ouch aee thing hotbedo of oocial rest. 



We diocuoo malnutrition over oteako 
and plan hunger talks during coffee breake . 
Whether Aoian floode or African drought, 
We face each iooue with an open mouth. 



We bring in consultants wheoe circumlocution 
Raioee difficulties for every oelution- 
Thuo guaranteeing continued good eating 
By shoving the need for another meeting. 



The language of the" Development Set 
Stretches the Englioh alphabet; 
We uoe owe 1 1 worde like "epigenetia' 
'Micro' , 'Macro ' , and 'logari thmetio ' . 



It pleasures us to be esoteric - 
It's so intellectually atmospheric! 
And though establishments may be unmoved, 
Our vocabularies are much improved. 



Wh t en the talk gets deep and you 're feeting dumb 
Xou can ktoep your shame to a minimum: ! * \ 4 
To show that you too are intelligent v' 
Smugly ask, "is it really fybel'opment?* , ' '* 

jy< ■ ' i. . 

Or say, "That's fine in practice , ^but -fePon ' t you see: 
It doe an 't work out in theory / "' " *^s/ r 
A few may find this incomprehensible * 

But most will admire tfou as deep and sensible, * 

Development Set homee are extremely chic, 

Full of carvings , curios, and draped with batik. 

Eye level photographs subtly assure 

That t your host is at home with the great and thepoor. 



Enough of theoe verees - on with the mission! 
Our taok is ao broad ae the human condition! 
Juot pray God the biblical promise is true : 
The poor ye aha 1 1 always have with you. 



Hobo Coggins 
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